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Showing For 1878. 


We condense the following report of the 
manufacturing business of this city during 
the past year, from the 7vibune of the 28th 
ult. : 

FLOUR. 

The branch of manufacturing which repre- 
sents the largest amount of capital invested 
and value in product, is flour. The product 
was materially diminished by the destruction 
of six of the mills on the 2d of May, by fire 
and in November of another by the same 
cause. By these two fires one half the mill- 
ing capacity of the city was destroyed. This 
loss of milling capacity, however, was only 
temporary, as most of the mills destroyed 
have been rebuilt and three new mills put in 
operation, giving a capacity considerably 
greater than before the fire. Two new mills 
are now in course of construction which, with 
the three that are being rebuilt will about 
double the milling capacity of the city. All 
of these will be completed during the present 
year. The addition of a large number of 
rollers increases the capacity of the mills 
thirty-three per cent. 

List of mills now in operation, with num- 
ber of run of stone in each, including addi- 
tions now being made: 








Name, No. Run 
Se ae eee ee reer 10 
SN ohio F db: wipiae bonded s/éps neeamceaesc enue eka 10 
WN caer SSA wedinld dees Gaddeces~censtesiaae et « 6 
MN vids ata ie bas daiciole sb «Se ueucasud dds sscewege 5 
Me RA Saas iciciedhcicccdds descend netadate q 
i eet Pee epee aks) Cheng CME GR PI Soy See 6 
BBO codess wc Sala ted i Seen? a ae 2 BAe 12 
NN oo rss cisions cules Sa)2'> ewe ve eins emo cre 11 
MUMMNE Ss ons aunins sAGnaerocesaereeterokssscaae wees 12 
UMN oo dag ca ounpioee sexe senctaasseeceuceseas 14 
PE ctadinten cd idwap ghothlianausadcedeciacwe od 5 
MEE COINS on iitinicics eeucrswawuscuccdesennce 20 
DM Cove hiak Werk eecdre- dsc Goac padsebasawem ase 12 
UNG eos nsis@ig ee puccss deidesvevusesnepwess xs 11 
I oo Se Fx ass coco mai wegen sevar seas 14 
WERE Tai h.s5 oe sca ce co ets Focacecesedauhwecsee 41 
cians Wak ek si 0 ane aee ne ban cneiencae tonnes 12 
NINN Ss Cars co viukin Salean bo Rue te exacoe wed Tasso 7 
MINS as Sp cisece nen oan: obese aaavovbe cakees« 5 
DE Cudsdtbaseduvencieus cassyecncecnuuceiens 220 
SIIIPMENTS OF FLOUR IN 1878. 
Barrels, 
WEEE S secu ees bps ean treba cuneragaeaanae ane 84,139 
OEE ch c vaca doves aneawecndtarseaes 80,114 
MEN ae oo cosiendcuwoccadag eaebsaetarn seades 95,804 
eR ica tatnencinpe iiaccnnsducctiecoeeees 112,632 
MN cee sow dwaawila cicdgerexsegewns cowedaass 64,654 
Ar, See Dh bcauie give ws banbes asatdoaaee 63,973 
DE Si dias whe bheendnbnnss 6acneweeseeunde 65,239 
rot ince. <pcunaetaseys she degewenccaws 41,250 
bck o cncacsawne Gabe Quvecens Meneses 62,258 
Ws wack cangbaas Wass wheneivagad caemeees 87,900 
PONG o windcWuinexeswiieew ews abaess cadens © 88,189 
PINS diiie3 sR ccakarg eles dnwes Caceita ded due 94,634 
ES dase Sutiicc oe oss sseubee rccabaraweee 940,786 


WHEAT. 

The receipts of wheat at Minneapolis for 
the year 1878 were 5,023,880 bushels. This 
wheat was almost exclusively manufactured 
into flour in this city. 

LUMBER. 

There are in the city twenty saw and 
shingle mills, with eighteen gang and twenty- 
five double-circular saws, besides smaller 
saws. An open winter in 1877-8, with low 
water for driving during the summer, caused 
a light supply of logs at the mills during 
1878. The cut of the mills was: 


Feet. Value. 
BON 8 cp eckcuns wece «se 130,774,675 ) 
SS a eae ees a 60,289,875 + $2,170,090 
te 2-8 casacincec Pecan wes 22,312,150 J 


The capacity of the mills is over 200,000, - 
000 feet for the running season. 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES. 


The miscellaneous manufacturing of Min- 
neapolis is rapidly increasing in amount and 
by additions of new branches of industry. 
During 1878 eastern parties have erected a 
stove works, which was put in operation in 
August last. This is the first effort at this 
class of work in the northwest, and it 
promises to be a success. The company 
have from the first manufactured a casting 


XUM 





equal in all respects to the best eastern work 
and find a ready market for their wares. 

Among the many manufacturing establish- 
ments of Minneapolis, the Minneapolis Har- 
vester Works stand in the front rank as an 
enterprising and flourishing institution, and 
from present indications is destined to be- 
come much greater in its proportions. A 
large extension has recently been added to 
their manufacturing buildings, which are 
models of order and neatness, equipped with 
all the requisite machinery for carrying on 
their business, and containing all the neces- 
sary safeguards against fire. The works are 
located near the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul railroad. The machines manufac- 
tured by this company are the Dewey har- 
vester and Meadow Lark mowers and reap- 
ers, each standing among the first and most 
popular of its class, 2s can be testified to by 
many of the thrifty farmers of our state. 
This concern is turning out annually, in the 
aggregate, about 2,500 machines, their trade 
extending into the adjacent states and terri- 
tories, being represented by seven general 
and upwards of one hundred and fifty local 
agents. The officers of the company are D. 
Morrison, president; Clinton Morrison, vice 
president; R. H. Jones, secretary and treas- 
urer—men of large experience, enterprise 
and worth, and in whose hands the business 
must prosper and grow. 

In addition to the harvester works, two 
large establishments are engaged in the 
manufacture of plows and other farm imple- 
ments, giving employment to about one hun- 


_| dred men. 


WOOLEN AND COTTON, 


The North Star Woolen Mills are too well 
known to require special mention. It is, 
however, of great value to the state by giving 
to the farmer a home market for his wool 
at prices above what shippers would pay. At 
present these mills have a capacity in excess 
of the entire wool clip of the state, and dur- 
ing the year in addition to manufacturing 
all the wool they could obtain in the state, 
have purchased large quantities of Colorado 
and other wools. 

The manufacture of cotton is carried on 
only on a small scale, but enough to demon- 
strate that cotton can be spun and woven as 
profitably in Minnesota as in New England. 
The cotton mill during the year has been en- 
gaged largely in manufacturing sacks for the 
millers. This demand has grown out of the 
direct export of flour to Enrope—sacks being 
preferred to barrels, as room is a‘ great con- 
sideration with ocean ‘steamers, and sack 
flour stows to better advantage than barrels. 

The following table gives the number of 
firms engaged in various lines of miscellane- 
ous manufacturing, and the value of their 
product in 1878. 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES, 


Value of 

No. Firms. Product. 

Iron, including machinery, stoves, etc. 20 $ 1,150,825 
Golden and Weel. vocscccccteccesecess 2 375,100 
ian sya dadadaddadvwndonuad dneeeewe Xe 1 150,000 
CUE cat nacss aden sacudea sa adele 14 560,000 
Crackers. candy, etc.......... ccc. 3 150,500 
Soap renderiug and glue............-- 2 220,200 
Paper.......-- nil CN 2 2 221,600 
Farm implements, wagons, etc.....-.- 17 762,500 
Boots, shoes, trunks, harnesses, etc.... 12 405,100 
Doors, sash and other woodwork...... 23 601,200 
Clothing, furnishing goods, etc...-.-.... 4 260.500 
ROWOI. 2 cc cccccccesccces cccccescee 4 150,080 
ENG cc asuddiacenanudeeguasa<s 8 205,100 
IDE tid dusacaceneennadnccasenaus 2 28,000 
PE dibawnspwis<adesnsgtecn eugene 2 &5.000 
eels Sil PCINLINE. «6 <3 a tsnccsccee 4 205 000 
RE <a st rannancdend eanMenen se 120 $5,469,525 


There are in addition to the above some 
four hundred smaller establishments engaged 
in miscellaneous manufacturing, mostly for 
the local trade, with from one to twenty em- 
ployes. The value of this prcduct cannot be 
accurately ascertained, but amounts in the 
aggregate to alarge sum. There is now in 
course of erection a stone fire proof building, 
60 feet by 500, two stories high, furnished 
with 600 horse power for driving machinery. 
This building will be rented to parties want- 
ing room and power for small or large manu- 
facturing. 

BUILDINGS AND IMPROVEMENTS, 


Last week the 7ribune presented a detailed 
statement of the buildings and improvements 





for the year 1878, and need only to be recap- 
itulated here: 


I WRT NEES ooo once ccseccacances $ 636,000 
Iron working shops built.................... 133.500 
Og | Sn er 460,200 
iran tice ceicecucdacsine 93,000 
Railroad improvements.............-------- 70,000 
I I ao seer a te cae eee oS seeens ts 56,000 
Additions to seven stores..............-..-- 18,800 
Fair ground buildings. ....................-. 17,C00 
County court house additions. .............. 8,000 
PI NES 825s S2 Sided cp dnascwsseeks 15,500 
Misceilaneous improvements. ... .....-..---- 57,000 
Water mains and sewers................---- 57,875 

CE FIs win inion cd cdexeenecaneennaue $ 1,612,875 


These figures do not include any actual or 
estimated cost of the large amount of work 
now going forward in this city on the East- 
ern railroad, and is merely an exact state- 
ment of the actual building completed during 
the time specified. 

In Hennepin county, outside the Minneap- 
olis city limits, there are ten flouring mills 
having forty-four run of stone, owned and 
operated by citizens of this city. 





English Rule in India. 


It is a notorious fact that the expense of 
British rule in India is something enormous 
and forces a crushing incubus on the coun- 
try. The population is roughly estimated at 
190,000,000, and the average taxation last 
year in various ways amounted to 3s. 9d. 
(English) per head. The gross production of 
India for the same time averaged 31s. 6d. per 
head, so that the taxes took 12 per cent of 
the product. These figures alone are enor- 
mous; and, when we add the opium impost 
and the local and municipal taxes, there is 
an aggregate of nearly £50,000,000, or $250, - 
000,000. In 1857 the total was only about 
half the above amount; there has been no 
increase of population, and, though the rail- 
ways have caused a development in many 
parts of the country, it has not kept pace 
with the expenditure. According to high 
authorities, India is every year poorer and 
poorer. The land tax is a burden so great 
that the cultivation of the soil does not 
always enable a cultivator to obtain the com- 
monest necessities for himself and family, 
and the condition of the day laborer is piti- 
ful in the extreme. The great mass of peo- 
ple are in a condition of the most wretched 
poverty; want in all its forms stares you 
constantly in the face, and the only way for 
a traveler in India to escape the sight of it 
is to sail away to some other land. Of all 
the countries on the globe I have ever visited, 
India is the one I least care to see again, and 
largely for the reason given in the preceding 
sentence. In two widely separated parts of 
the great peninsula I saw people dying of 
famine, and their gaunt and haggard forms 
rise before me all too often to make memory 
an unalloyed pleasure. That India has 
reached the highest point of taxation is 
loudly proclaimed by both natives and 
English residents, and not a few Englishmen 
predict her bankruptcy before many years 
shall have rolled away. A great portion of 
the natives are indifferent to the foreign rule, 
and some are warmly in favor of it, espec- 
ially those who hold offices of greater or less 
importance and receive a revenue from them. 
On the other hand, I think there can be no 
question that there is great hostility to the 
British authority; and if the way were open 
to a revolt with a promise of success, it 
would be speedily forthcoming. Several of 
the native princes, still occupying their 
thrones, maintain armies of their own, which 
are regarded with no friendly eye by the 
government. Numerically, at least on paper. 
these armies are stronger than the whole 
British force—native and foreign, but their 
equipment, organization and discipline are 
far inferior, so that they are not considered 
formidable. The most important of these 
native forces are those of Sindia and the 
Nizam. Both these rulers are on the best of 
terms, for the present. at any rate, with the 
British. Sindia, who holds the rank of gen- 
eral, has offered his army to the government 
for the Russian or Afghan war. Many of 
the smaller rulers are not so well disposed, 
and are only held in check because they 
know that insubordination would take away 
what little power they possess. That there 





is an undercurrent of hostility I had various 
opportunities of knowing. Several times I 
had conversations with native gentlemen— 
some of them the result of introductions by 
English residents—which were far from com- 
plimentary to the rulers of the land. In 
these instances, which I cannot specify with- 
out violation of confidence, either asked or 
tacitly implied, the list of grievances in- 
cluded the enormous taxation, arbitrary 
enactments of an oppressive character, 
national and individual arrogance, together 
with other things more sentimental than 
practical. 

The English in India leave no doubt to 
exist that they are the ruling race, and the 
meanest tramp among them considers him- 
self of more importance and better by blood 
and birth than the highest native prince. It 
is no wonder that the natives should chafe 
under the yoke, especially when they in turn 
consider themselves the superior in point of 
race and religion, and boast of antiquity far 
beyond that of the invader. Your servant 
who will not touch, through fear of pollu- 
tion, the food you eat, cannot hold you in 
great respect.— Harper's Magazine, 


English and American Locomotives. 


The Englishman seems never to be able to 
escape the influence of his surroundings. 
Though he occupies a part of every conti- 
nent, his methods are seldom continental. 
This is aptly illustrated in his railroad build- 
ing. His island is small and densely populated, 
his roads short, and the traffic heavy. Nat- 
urally the roads are of the best. Every valley 
is spanned by viaducts or bridges, every hill 
pierced with deep cuts or costly tunnel. 
The early railroad men had an impression 
that a railroad must be as nearly straight as 
possible, and as level as labor and money 
could make it. Later English builders fol- 
lowed these ideas closely, and the final result 
is magnificent in every sense. The roads are 
the best known, and make fit ways for the 
splendid engines designed to run upon them. 
But all thisis insular. When the Englishman 
tried continental railroading, as in Canada 
and Australia, he built on the insular plan, 
and the result has not been wholly happy. 


It is tothe American we must turn to learn 
what are the requirements of the modern 
railway, and to get some suggestion of its 
future. More than this, the moment the 
English locomotive is taken from its island 
line it exhibits defects and a certain want of 
pliability that completely unfit it for a con- 
tinental railway. But if the English road 
and the English engine are the best in the 
world, why are they not the best for the 
world? Simply because they will not pay. 
There can be no higher reason than this. 
Anything that does not pay is useless, be- 
cause it does not meet ahuman want. The 
excuse of the railroad and its train is that it 
moves men and thingscheaply. Thecost of 
any operation is the measure of its value to 
human beings, and if the road does not pay, 
of what good is it? Now a railway, to be 
cheap, must follow the face of the country. 
That is, the line must go up and down hill. 
pass around abrupt curves, according to the 
lay of the land, and without much attempt 
at a straight line or a level bed. It is upon 
this idea that American railroads have been 
built, and all continental lines are likely to be 
built in the future. If a railroad can thus 
follow the face of the country, it will not 
cost so much, there being no high bridges, 
deep cuts, and tunnels. Of course there is 
a limit in this direction, and even the Ameri- 
can engine cannot climb up the side of a 
house, or turn a right angle in its own length; 
but within certain broad limits it may be 
said that the future locomotive must follow 
lines that run up hill and down dale, and get 
round very remarkable corners. 

This being the case, what of the English 
locomotive? Can it travel in safety over 
crooked lines that wander in astonishing 
freedom over hill and dale through all the 
sinuous line of a winding rivervalley? There 
is no need to say it ought, or it may, for it 
never did. It has been tried again and again, 
and the end of it all is, the engine is in the 
ditch, and the unhappy stockholders are 
clamoring for American engines, or at least 
engines built on American plans.—Harper’s 
Magazine, 
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Notice to Mill Owners. 
Parties wishing information regarding the Improved 
La Crosse Emery Whee! Millstone Dresser will address, 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Notice to Our Readers. 


The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
always open to all of its readers for the discussion of 
topics relating to milling. We solicit especially fresh 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, etc., and 
alwaye pay for the stamps and trouble. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Our Club List. 


In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who have asked us toclub our paper with some one or 
more of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
have arranged with a few of the most important papers. 
Others will be added to the list as asked for: 


Regular Price. Club Price. 
The Northwestern Miller with 
Scientific American.......-.. $6.20. $5.20. 
London Miller (monthly). .... 4.50. 3.50. 
American Mfller fener). - 4.00. 3.25. 
The Mill Stone (monthly). . 4.00. 5.00. 





An Infringement. 


It having been called to our attention that certain 
parties, in Michigan, and other places, are building and 
exposing for sale certain mill-stone dressing machines, 
and using thereon EMERY WHEELS, which they call 
“CORUNDUM WHEELS,” notice is hereby given that all 
such wheels used for dressing mill stones, except they be 
used on the machine known as the “Improved La Crosse 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser,” (Ostrander, Hoppin 
& Dean, proprietors) are an INFRINGEMENT on the 
patents under which said Improved Emery Wheel Mill- 
stone Dresser is made and sold. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 








Notice to. Advertisers. 


The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- 
tion of any other milling journal published. It is a 
regular weekly visitor to a large number of the most 
enterprising and progressive millers and mill owners 
in the country. In addition to this, a large gratuitous 
circulation is sent out each week. We have lately made 
out new and complete lists of the millers, millwrights, 
etc. in the United States and Canada and shall send a 
copy of the NORTHWESTERN MILLER to each address at 
least once a month. Our rates of advertising are 
lower according to the circulation than those of 
any other milling journal published, Address, 
with copy of advertisement. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY. 


NotTe.—Where Advertisements appear “every other 
week,” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place 
of the page in those issues in which the advertisements do 
not appear. 








Belting— Page 
Thos, Bradford & Oo. .......ccccccccsccscccccces 
a 157 
BE Binks ccccsccccccessososstcesceuess 156 

Books— 

Henry Carey Baird & Co, Philadelphia........... 158 

Boiler Compound— 
ey ee eT 160 


Bolting Cloth— 
ND, EE Bi OO. cc snc varccevccccssosasteoss 
C K Bullock, Philadelphia.... ............ 
Samuel Carey, New York...... ........... 
Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis.............. 
Howes, Babcock & Co, Silver Creek N Y... 
John James & Co, La Crosse ...........secee0--- 
O A Pray & Co, Minneapolis........ ........ ‘ 
po ” a ee er 


Bolting Reels— 
C BSlater & Co, Blanchester, O....... ........2. 
Bran Dusters— 
Stephen Hughes & Co, Hamilton, O 
Geo Oliver, Rochester, N Y.................. 
Wm Richmond, Lockport, N Y..............-..- 
Brush Machines— 
Barnard & Leas Mf'g Co, Moline................. 
Howes, Babcock & Co 











Wm Richmond...... shucahnluncwavcceahenebvete 157 
Commission Merchants— 

BP Comme & TSCRAS «2 cn ccccsenscvcesccceseve - 156 
Coil Springs for Mill Spindles— 

NE PR einenses s00: 405%09 c0snssnedess 157 


Corundum Tool— 

Weed Bs Oo, Davin, ©. .......cccccccccecscccccces 
Diamond Buhr Dressers— 

Benton Buhr Dresser Co, La Crosse...........-.- 

PE EL. ib os ven csccvessbbansreeeh . 

Thos McFeely, Union City, Ind 
Draughtsman and Mechanical Engineer— 

PERRY, Tih ODOM. coe vceines casbencccccesess 157 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser— 

Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean. .............0-eeeeee 
Engines, Boilers, etc.— 

E. P. Allis & Co 

Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind . 

EE MES cnKenabinwseressanrdnccinsecdeness 
Feed Water Heater— 








Stillwell & Bierce Mfg company, Dayton......... 160 
Flour Packers— 

Barnard & Leas, Moline, Ill...... <pivnenwenweeds 160 

PE Oe PI Ss ona stnsicncdebespesssanweson’ 158 


Tron and Porcelain Rollers, Middlings Crush- 


ers, etc.— 

a ME ios pee eueanneans beueepeaee 160 
E P Allis (Open Letter)............ Pe 
R L Downton..... Sbabbaenecoesbanbeesenere aseee auc 







COrcerccccesscveccgecevccqsccsccces 100 


— ee 
ecncccccces we ceveccccsvecseccccccccee 158 


sau ae eal 
E P Allis & Co, Milwaukee 
Thos. Bradford & Co 
Re SE ee eee er ee 
Munson Bros, Utica, N Y...... ............. re 
J T Noye & Son, Buffalo. ... 
O A Pray & Co, Minneapolis a 
R G Shuler, Minneapolis EE rn ae Sie es 







MRM CHR oo G0 ts ccc neeesstxsxcsscwes 158 

Williams & Orton Mfg Co...... ........--scceee 158 
Mill Picks— 

John C Higgins. Chicago.... .....cccccscccccccs 158 
Mill Stone Drivers and Bails— 

WE Sergeant, Minneapolis.... ................ 157 

Craik Turbine Mf’g Co, La Crosse.... ........... 156 
Mill Stones— 

a Ee 

Samuel Carey, New York. .......2..cccccccccccee 158 

Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis.................. 156 





Munson Bros, Utica.......... 
J T Noye & Son, Buffalo ‘ 
SE sacvcmrdenedhenesecoeseorens 


Millwrights— 
Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis.............-.-.. 156 
SE SN vnsncdnxsnencecevsspm eknnsacennewhen 157 
We GE Bhaier, MMM. oon es. occcccinecceccnse 156 
Miscellaneous— 
John R Barret & Co, Chicago...........--.--++++ 160 






Portable Mills— 
nes, BraaTOrs Be O0scccceenssovssvccae be icnemnshih 
Munson Bros, Utica 
PE Ae. UII a oe cvieh ben vicbersesnsceseseee 
Pulleys, Shafting, ete.— 
Jokn T Noye & Son 
Poole & Munt........ 2.2.0 









Wilians & Orton Mig Oo... .....002: seocssecescees 
Purifiers— 

Collins & Gathmann, Chicago........... ....-..- 160 

Collins & Gathman, (1000 purifiers for ‘sale) da. wiaaksl 155 

D Reynolds, Minneapolis ER albicaw pee aoa ctammcials 

Reel & Seyler, Cedarville, Ill...... .............- 
Purifying and Rebolting— 

RE BG ink ss ct nwa stns ote wes Ceneoee canes 157 

do OD sncensqnskos et eckrn bw enaemeneinn 155 

Railways— 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.................. 157 

Chicago & Northwestern. ...............--..-6-- 158 

ee ee 158 
Smut and Separating Machines— 

Barnard & Leas Mf'g Co, Moline.............-..- 160 

THOR, BOOBIES B OGiic esc ccssccnccccwecesssceses 

EE OE ee ee et ere 158 

By SN, I, Ceci cccnsnscestncssniswecenes 

ee 160 


Wm Richmond, Lockport, N Y............ vooeene Ue 
oe Se ee ee eee 
Special Notices— 
J W Birdwell...........-..--s2eecceeeeeeeeee eee 






Filer. Stowell & Co 
Wilmer Kipe. et ene vowe > 
ee ar 
Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean...............-..---- 


Richmond City Mill Works. ..................... 
Water Wheels— 

Craik Turbine Mfg company, La Crosse.......-..- 186 

James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio............. 

OA Pray & Co, Minneapolis............ .....-.. 156 

NN Ee iscticnn pho untnerciaesnennennceons 158 

kk eer rT 158 


Stilwell & Bierce Mf'g Co, Dayton, Ohio......... 
Thompson Iron Works 
rg rr rr 


Wheat Heaters— 





J W Birdwell, Minneapolis................--.-.- 157 

Ce re reer 158 

Gratiot Bros, Platteville, WEE ox wecnspeevocoese 157 

DR PN OE Oras Siow neisincndiesiseseceseneneaes 156 
Wire Rope Transmission— 

Williams & Orton Mf'g Co.......... ...-2-20-0-- 158 





THE attention of our readers is in- 
vited to the new advertisement of Rus- 
sell & Willford which will be found on 
another page of this issue. 








Messrs. ConLins & GATHMAN are 
willing to bet pretty heavily on the out- 
come of the Cochrane suits as will be 
seen by their card in another column. 





ABERNATHY says he does “ not assume 
to be a prophet or the son of a prophet.” 
What would be the use, when he has 
himself already so definitely settled the 
question of his descent. 








We would suggest that Cawker 
change the name of his paper to the 
“United States Millers’ and Brewers’ 
Journal.” As editor of an organ for 
the latter class he would be a decided 
success. 





MILWAUKEE beer bottlers are doomed 
to find Cawker an unprofitable customer, 
notwithstanding his liberal patronage. 
The advertisement which is to square 
his account, if his paper lives long 
enough, won’t pay them two cents on 
the dollar, millers as a class are so tem- 





perate, 
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The Situation. 





Nothwithstanding the backing out of 
Stannard and Kehlor and the conse- 
quent excitement, the situation at St. 
Louis, so far as regards the real condi- 
tion of the suits, remains practically un- 
changed. We have too much respect 
for the United States court to believe 
that the decision of the judges will be 
influenced eitheir in one way or the 
other by the dramatic announcement of 
the compromise by Mason. ‘The cases 
will be decided on the evidence and no 
matter in whose favor the decission is 
made an appeal will undoubtedly be 
taked as both parties are determined to 
fight the matter to the end. 








In OUR advertising columns this week 
will be found a new “ad” of Henry 
Carey Baird & Co., consisting of a list 
of books useful to millers. In this con- 
nection we take pleasure in giving the 
following from the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin of Feb. 15th: 


“It is rarely one opens a catalogue of prac- 
tical and scientific books of an American 
bookseller containing so many that are of 
such value to inventors, mechanics and man- 
facturers as that of Henry Carey Baird & 
Co. Mr. Baird has for about thirty years 
past been the leading publisher of industrial 
and scientific books, devoting his entire at- 
tention to that department of literature, and 
his establishment at 810 Walnut street, Phil- 
adelphia, is headquarters for scientific men 
and practical manufacturers. A sound polit- 
eal economist himself, he has been the means 
of presenting some of the best works on 
protection, free trade and the tariff before 
the people that we have ever had, while the 
various editions of valuable works on chem- 
istry, engineering, metallurgy, machinery, 
architecture, dyeing, founding, steam en- 
gines and industrial science generally that 
he has issued, make the most attratictive 
catalogue of its kind. Mr. Baird mails his 
catalogue free of charge on application.” 








Our New Departure. 


The pre-eminence of Minneapolis as 
the flour manufacturing center of the 
United States cannot be disputed. 
Recognizing this fact and believing that 
the superior facilities afforded in this 
city for obtaining milling news and other 
information of interest and value to our 
readers will enable us to publish a bet- 
ter milling newspaper than was possible 
at our former location, we have removed 
our office from Ia Crosse, Wis., and 
permanently located it in this city. 
From this time forward, the WEEKLY 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER will be issued 
regularly from the office of publication 
in Minneapolis. In this connection we 
wish to return thanks for the steady and 
generous support which we have re- 
ceived from millers, manufacturers and 
others interested in milling, during our 
six years’ newspaper life at La Crosse, 
which support we trust we may con- 
tinue to deserve. 

Our office and postoffice address in 
Minneapolis will be rooms 3 and 5, No. 
219, Washington Avenue South. Hence- 


forth all communications, letters, remit- 
tances, etc., should be sent to 
OsTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 
Publishers NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Join at Once. 


It is of the utmost importance to 
every miller who contemplates joining 
the National Association that he do so 





at once. And it is of equal importance 
to every member of the association who 
is in arrears that he pay up at once and 
put himself in good standing. There 
are a number of old patents which haye 
been revamped, and the owners of 
which stand ready to bleed the millers 
whenever they can see a chance. As q 
sample, we would call attention to the 
following claims from the re-issued pat. 
ent to Joseph Barker. ‘This patent, 
originally number 97,341, was issued in 
November, 1869, and reissued, num. 
ber 8,528, in December, 1878. The 
claims in the re-issue are: 


1. The method or process of purifying and 
grading middlings by passing them over 
reciprocating sieves or sieve sections of dif. 
ferent degrees of fineness, and subjecting 
them during their passage to air currents of 
different degrees of strength induced over 
them by a suction fan or fans, whereby light 
air currents are applied to the sieves or sieve 
sections containing the lighter and finer par. 
ticles, and stronger air currents are applied 
to the sieves or sieve sections containing 
only or mainly the coarser or heavier parti. 
cles, substantially as described. 

The combination, with the bolting sur. 
face in a middlings purifier of two fans in 
fan cases which do not communicate with 
each other, each fan operating to produce 
independent air currents in separate and dis. 
tinct compartments and through different 
sections of the reciprocating bolting cloth 
substantially as set forth. 

3. The combination in a flour dressing ma- 
chine, of a reciprocating shaker clothed with 
bolting cloth of different degrees of fineness, 
transverse air chambers arranged above the 
shaker and a fan exhaust from each air 
chamber substantially as described. 

4, In a middlings purifier, the combination 
of a series of sieves of different degrees of 
fineness with a suction fan or fans for draw- 
ing away the light impurities from the meal 
passing over or from the sieves, and with 
valves to regulate the strength of the air 
currents thus applied to the several sieves, 
substantially as described. 


Two more claims relate to the me. 
chanical construction of the machine, 
and are unimportant. It will readily 
be seen that if the abovesclaims are 
sustained by the courts, as may be the 
case, unless the association fights them, 
every miller in the country will be held 
an infringer and will have to pay there. 
for. It is probable that the association, 
if it desires, can compromise with the 
owners of this patent for a reasonable 
sum, and if they do, the outsiders will 
have to pay up liberally. We do not 
know how many such traps will be 
sprung on the millers, but we feel conf: 
dent that the safest plan for every 
miller to pursue is to put himself in 
good standing in the National Assoc: 
ation as soon as possible. 











A “Sad and Solemn” Conclave. 


Following the expulsion of Stannarl 
& Co., and Kehlor Bros. from the Mis 
souri Millers’ Association, notice 0 
which was given in our last issue, the 
offices of the Citizens’ Insurance Co., it 
St. Louis, witnessed a remarkable ané 
sorrowful gathering. ‘There were pres 
ent Stannard, his partner Kauffman? 
and the foxy Kehlor. After condoling 
awhile with each other, a happy thought 
struck the trio, and dubbing themselves 
the “St. Louis Millers’ Association,’ 
with J. B. M. Kehlor as president, Kaut 
mann as secretary, and Stannard ® 
orator of the day, they proceeded 
adopt the following: 


WueEREAS, It is evident that George Ba 
E. Goddard and Alex. H. Smith, membersé 
this association, have been working in 


interest of George H. Christian & Co, 4 
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Minneapolis, Minn., and that the funds of 


this association have been devoted to this 
object enough to have settled all claims 
against us, therefore be it 


Resolved, That they are hereby expelled 
from the association. 


Which expulsion Mr. Kauffmann de- 
clared was but the performance of a sad 
and solemn duty on the part of the 
virtuous trio. We can imagine the 
eloquence with which Stannard de- 
nounced the wickedness of Bain and 
Smith, the holy horror with which Keh- 
lor listened to the story, and the feel- 
ings of sorrowful regret indulged in by 
the worthy secretary as he attached his 
signature to the resolution. ‘These lat- 
ter, for correctness of detail and truth- 
fulness of statement, rival the famous 
stories of Munchausen, and will undoubt- 
edly be remembered long after they are 
forgotten, if not before. 

The ridiculous part of the whole trans- 
action is shown by the fact that the 
Minnesota Millers’ Association has been 
assessed twice as much in amount as 
the Missouri association, and has ad- 
vanced much more. Up to the present 
date the Minnesota association has con- 
tributed to the defense over $18,000, 
and has agreed to pay several thousand 
dollars more. The Missouri association 
has also contributed more than the 
amount assessed against it, and so have 
Wisconsin and Maryland. The Wiscon- 
sin association was assessed $3,150 
more than the Missouri association, and 
has advanced $1,700. They have all 
done well, and no one—certainly not 
Stannard and Kehlor—can complain. 
Their little meeting was a masterpiece 
of folly—only worthy of a lot of school 
boys. 








A Disgraceful Transaction. 


The St. Louis papers during the past 
week have been filled with particulars 
and comments regarding the defection 
of Stannard and Kehlor. As far as 
Kehlor is concerned but little attention 
is paid to him as the majority of those 
to whom he is known regard his action 
as nothing but what might have been 
expected from his antecedents. But 
the St. Louis millers, with the exception 
of Stannard and Kehlor themselves, are 
righteously indignant at the betrayal of 
their trust by one of their foremost lead- 
ers; and the members of the National 
Association outside that city bitterly de- 
nounce the breach of faith on the part 
of one whom they had always been led 
to believe, from his utterances on the 
subject, to be the strongest and most 
determined advocate of resistance to the 
Cochrane claims, and to the defense of 
whose suit they had so largely contrib- 
uted. Since our last issue we have 
received from Mr. Stannard a telegram, 
admitting his compromise but denying 
that he had violated any pledges. We 
also give his defense in full to the 
charges against him, in another column. 
We do not know by what sophistry he 
convinces himself that he has acted 
fairly and honorably. To those who 
listened to him at Indianapolis last May 
and heard his strong condemnation of 
the Cochrane “fraud,” as he was pleased 
to term it, and his eloquent appeal for 
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concerted action on the part of the 
millers to defeat it, pledging himself to 
pay a// assessments levied upon him 
and beseeching others to do the same, 
there is little in his elaborate defense to 
convince them that he has acted other- 
wise than dishonorably. Of what avail 
is it to him now to plead that while he 
was urging a fight to the bitter end he 
was only doing so in order to secure 
better terms of compromise for himself, 
and that when the Cochrane folks had 
put their figures low enough he had made 
haste to accept their proposition as a 
business precaution? What excuse can 
be found for him in his profession. of 
living up to the letter of his contract 
when he has violated its spirit? There 
is a sense of business honor among men 
which is outraged by his action and will 
not be satisfied by any such puerile 
explanation as is made by him. Look 
at it which way we may the transaction 
is an extremely disgraceful one to both 
parties to the compromise, and the cry 
of “Stannard’s disgrace” by the’ news- 
boys on the street corners finds an un- 
willing echo in the thoughts of all honor- 
able men. It does not help matters 
any to protest that he has always been 
favor of a compromise with a 
“fraud”—a claim which he _ believed 
to be unjust, and which he says 
he still thinks will be defeated. 
This very faintheartedness, this par- 
leying with the enemy about the 
terms of surrender in the midst of the 
battle, is unworthy of any man, least of 
all of so prominent a man as Mr. Stan- 
nard. While his defection will not ma- 
terially affect the suits with which he 
was concerned and instead of weak- 
ening will serve to strengthen the asso- 
ciation, his former associates will not 
readily overlook his intention in com- 
promising and will hold him in well 
merited contempt. His expulsion from 
the state association was eminently 
proper and will undoubtedly be followed 
by his name being stricken from the 
roll of the National Association. 


in 








Local Items. 

—Mr. B. S. Bull of the Humboldt mill 
started for an eastern trip last Sunday 
evening. 

—A. R. Guilder shipped one of his “Veloc- 
ity” purifiers last week to H. E. Badger, Am- 
boy, Minn. 

—Messrs. Russell & Willford, of this city, 
are putting four of their purifiers into the 
Zenith mill. 

—Work has been commenced on the exca- 
vation for the foundation of the Harden- 
burgh mill, and Billy Gunn is hard at work 
on the plans, 

—Wnm. A. Harris, of Providence, R. L., 
manufacturer of the Harris-Corliss engine 
was at the Nicollet on Thursday and Friday 
of last week. 

—C. A. Esterbrook, of Dayton, Ohio, has 
been here during the week introducing the 
Thompson circular proof staff or face tester 
for millstones, 


—F. C. Patterson, representing the Barn- 
ard & Leas manufacturing company, has 
been in town during the past week and of 
course made us a call. 

—Jno, T. Ames, of Northfield, Minn., and 
his right hand man, Jack Handy, were in 
the city a day or two this week taking a gen- 
eral survey of the situation. 
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—The Victor Heater company have re- 


cently received orders for their heaters from 
Indiana and California. They are doing a 
good business and Birdwell is in jolly spirits. 

—The B mill is being furnished throughout 
with fire proof shutters. No pains have been 
spared either in the interior or on the exte- 
rior to make the mill as nearly fire proof as 
possible. 

—During February there were received at 
Minneapolis 1082 car loads of wheat, and 100 
car loads of flour; the shipments were 784 
car loads of flour, 92 car loads of bran and 
127 car loads of wheat. 


—A. Warkentine, who was formerly one of 
the employes in E. V. White & Co.’s mill 
at La Crosse, Wis., has changed his profes- 
sion to that of journalist, and is now the 
Minneapolis manager of the St. Paul Volks 
Zeitung. He looks as though his new trada 
agreed with him. 

—James Aspden, Esq., president of the 
Victor Heater company, retired last Satur- 
day night for afew day’s recreation to his 
elegant summer home near Lake Minnetonka. 
We trust he will come back to his arduous 
labors much refreshed. 

—The exports of flour from Minneapolis 
are on the increase. Over one third the 
flour manufactured in this city during the 
month of February was shipped directly to 
European markets. The amount of such 
exports was 24,745 barrels. 








Milling News Items. 





Mr. J. W. Humphreys, is making some 
changes in his mill at Shakopee, Minn. 

Blumer’s new mill in Mormon Coolie, near 
La Crosse, Wis., is running at full capacity. 

A flouring mill which is to cost $10,000, 
will be built at Rood House, Ill., this spring. 

Lawrence, Kas., is developing as a milling 
city, and is shipping flour east, west and 
south. 

E. W. Hoyt of Houston, Minn., is to have 
charge of the mill at Money Creek recently 
purchased by Mr. D. Wolf. 

The Harrison mills at Belleville, Ill., are 
being overhauled and refitted into a thor- 
oughly modered new process mill. 

U. S. Pope’s grist mill at Monticello, Iowa, 
was destroyed by an incendiary fire February 
27th. Loss, 12,000 ; insurance, $5,000. 

Homer Baldwin, of Youngstown, Ohio, has 
just ordered a Guilder purifier. This will 
make the seventh machine of this kind in his 
mill. 

Current rates on east bound grain are said 
to be reduced 20 cents per 100 pounds and a 
further reduction is expected before naviga- 
tion opens. 

The firm of H. R. Emminga & Son, of 
Keokuk Junction, Ill., has been dissolved, 
and the business will be continued by H. H. 
Emminga. 

The milling firm of J. B. Enos & Co., of 
Waterford, N. Y., made an assignment on 
the 3d inst. Their liabilities are estimated 
at $250,000. 

F. M. Dugger & Co.’s elevator at Bloom- 
field, Ind., was burned on the Ist inst. Four 
thousand bushels of grain were also destroyed. 
Loss, $5,000; insurance $2,000. 

Mr..J. C. Easton, who has been assistant 
postmaster at Owatonna, Minn., for several 
years, has resigned and taken a position in 
the Diamond mills at that place. 

Mr. E. W. Brooks, one of the leading mill- 
ers of Red Wing, Minn., had his leg broken 
one day last week by being dragged over the 
frozen ground by a runaway team. 

Messrs. Wood & Kenyon, of Onawa City, 
Iowa, whose mill burned on the 4th of Jan- 
ary, are rebuilding. The new mill will con- 
tain four rum of buhrs and be fitted up in the 
latest style. 

Frank Nicolin’s mill at Jordan, Minn., 
which was recently burned, is to be rebuilt 
as soon as possible. It will contain eight or 





ten run of stone and will ef course be mod- 
ern in all its appointments. 

Mr. M. D. Teem's mill at Cortica, Gilmore 
county. Ga., is being rebuilt and improved 
under the supervision of Mr. J. W. Ducket of 
Ellijay, Ga. It will have one run of stone on 
wheat and one on corn. The power is 
furnished by an overshot wheel and the 
gearing is entirely of wood. The new two 
story building is nearly completed. The 
corn run will begin grinding in a few weeks 
and the wheat run will be ready for business 
before harvest. 


Stine’s new flouring mill at Dubuque, Ia., is 
abrick structure, which together with the im- 
proved machinery it contains has cost about 
$10,000. It was built under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. A. Forrest, of the 
Novelty Iron Works of Dubuque. De Mars 
& Sons, millwrights of Dubuque, did the 
work in such a thorough and careful manner 
as to give entire satisfaction. The engine 
and machinery, all of which are the best, 
were manufactured by the Novelty Iron 
Works, and the boiler by Mr. W. Marshall. 
The mill is furnished with all the latest im- 
proved machinery, including a Richmond 
separator and smutter combined with brush; 
the Keystone purifier, furnished by Wm. H. 
Geohogan, Paris Ill.; and Provost’s wheat 
heater and dryer, from J. W. Birdwell, Min- 
neapolis. 


The Chicago Commercial Advertiser speaks 
of the flouring mills at Chillicothe, Mo.. 
as follows; George Milbank, proprietor 
of the City mills, is one of the most 
successful flour manufacturers in North 
Missouri. These mills have five run of 
buhrs, a daily capacity of 100 barrels of flour, 
are equipped from base to attic with the 
latest and best machinery, are driven by a 
powerful engine and are highly creditable to 
the town. Mr. Milbank is an exceptionally 
successful and accomplished miller, has made 
money in the business, does a large trade, is 
a man of sterling business and social charac- 
ter and a native of England. Hon. James 
Graham is also making flour at Graham’s 
mills, on the Grand river, about three miles 
out of town. These mills are of good capa- 
city, well built and well furnished, and have 
an excellent patronage. Judge Graham was 
formerly on the county bench and is a man 
of high local standing. 





Manufacturing and Trade Items. 





The Milwaukee, Wis., Milling company 
have ordered two purifiers from Russell & 
Willford of Minneapolis. 

Messrs. M. Deal & Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, 
manufacturers of the “California” Iron Clad 
smutters, report their trade good and increas- 
ing. They are putting on more hands and 
increasing the varieties of their machines. 


Messrs. Skinner & Wood, of Erie, Penn., 
have recently shipped a fifteen horse power 
engine and boiler to Dell & Miller of Pres- 
cott, Minn., to be used in their‘elevator at 
Langdon, Minn. They have; also furnished 
an outfit for J. W. Schmidt & Bro.’s elevator 
at Firth, Nebraska. 


W. A. Harris is rebuilding the Wright Auto- 
matic engine in Meyers & Guyes’ mill at 
Bethalto, Ill., making it a Harris-Corliss en- 
gine, which will run 90 revolutions per min- 
ute. He has also sold a 20x48 Harris-Corliss, 
with 18 foot tly-wheel, to the Harrison mill 
at Bellville, Ill.; an 18x48 condensing engine 
to the Mazeppa Mill company, Mazeppa, 
Minn. ; an 18x42 condensing engine to Free- 
man & Stephens, River Falls, Wis.; an 18x48 
condensing engine to the Friend & Fox Paper 
company. for their Rialto mills; and two en- 
gines, one 18x42, and the other 10x24, to the 
Franklin Paper company, of Franklin, Ohio. 
He has also just shipped a sixty horse power 
engine to Brazil, to go into a railroad shop 
there. 





About five thousand books were published 
in England during 1878. The number pub- 
lished in Germany during the same year is not 
yet known, but nearly fourteen thousand in- 
dependent works, containing over twenty 
thousand volumes, made their appearance in 
1877. 

Japan is now manufacturing boots for the 
United States from leather brought from 





American ports, 
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' Social Economy. 


A Nation can spend no more than it produces; there- 
fore the supreme policy of every nation should be to 
develop its own producing forces, 





The true index to the prosperity of a Nation is its 
home consumption of home products; therefore every 
Nation should build up its home markets by enlarging 
the purchasing power of its people. 





The purchasing power of 2 People is the wages of 
their labor, and this purchasing power can oply be en- 
larged by affording them constant employment at remun 
erative wages; therefore the financial policy of a nation 


should be to furnish an abundant and cheap money | , 


which will serve as an instrument of association, and 
furnish the tools with which all its people can be steadily 
and profitably employed. 





The cheapest and most abundant money that can 
be obtained is Government credit, circulating without 
interest and legal-tender for all debts, public and private. 
Therefore it is for the best interests of all classes of citi- 
zens that the National debt should be placed in such 
shape as to circulate freely at home in.tead of being held 
by foreign capitalists and entailing a heavy annual bur- 
den of interest, 





The Richest City in the World---Frankfort. 


To the Editors: 

In the NORTHWESTERN MILLER for the 
2ist inst., I find the following instructive 
article: 

“Frankfort-on-the-Main, now containing a 
population of about 100,000, is reputed to be 
the richest city of its size in the whole world. 
If its wealth were equally divided among its 
inhabitants, every man, woman and child 
would have, it is said, 20,000 marks, or some 
$5,000 apiece. There are, as may be sup- 
posed, agreat many very poor people in the 
town; but the citizens are, as a whole, in 
unusually comfortable circumstances—more 
so, probably, than the citizens of any other 
capital in Germany or Europe. 

“Tt is stated that there are 100 Frankforters 
worth from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 each, 
and 250 who are worth $1,000,000 and up- 
ward. - The city is one of the greatest bank- 
ing centers of the globe. Its aggregate bank- 
ing capital is estimated at $200,v00, 000, more 
than one-fourth of which the famous Roth- 
childs, whose original and parent house is 
there, own and control. 

“The annual transactionsin bills of exchange 
are in excess of $1,000,000,000. Its general 
trade and manufacturing industries have 
greatly increased since the formation of the 
German empire, to which Frankfort was 
originally averse, being a free city and an 
opponent of Prussia until coerced, in July, 
186, by General Von Falkenstein, who en- 
tered at the head of the army and imposed a 
fine of 31,000,000 florins for its insubordina- 
tion.” 


Now, why are these thingsso? Because 
association with his fellow man being the 
first and greatest need of man, all his power 
coming from his ability to exchange services, 
commodities and ideas with his fellows, he 
needs as a condition precedent thereto some- 
thing possessing the quality of universal 
acceptability—money or its substitutes—and 
the great business of Frankfort is to deal in 
these things. Money, or its substitutes, it 
deals in, and controls the power of association 
among men throughout the world. 


In the absence of a sufficient amount of 
money—-the instrument of association— 
Frankfort not only gets control of it, but is 
enabled to furnish the people, as a substi- 
tute. its credit, which then performs the 
functions of money, and for which the charge 
is precisely the same as for money. Ii there- 
by controls association by controlling the 
instrument, and controls the conditions upon 
which it shall take place and the distribution 
of the proceeds thereof. It is, therefore, 
very easily seen why Frankfort, the greatest 
controller of the power of association among 
mankind in the world, for its population, 
should be the richest city in the world for its 
population. 

The more thought I give to this subject of 
money and its functions, the more fully am 
I satisfied that the final solution of the ques- 
tion lies in the direction of all supreme gov- 
ernments becoming the lenders of money, 
and the collcctors of interest instead of taxes, 
and in preference to allowing themselves to 
be controlled by those whose business it is to 
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control the power of association among the 
citizens of the state. In a word, from being 
payers of interest and collectors of taxes, 
supreme governments in the future are to 
become collectors of interest upon the “cur- 
rent money of the realm,” which they alone 
are to control. Asitis now, the state col- 
lects its taxes while the credit monger collects 
his interest, and the great body of the peo- 
ple, who are really the state, are crushed 
between these upper and nether mill stones, 
and are thus reduced to poverty and slavery. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 28, 1879. 





Extract from Speech of Hon. Wm. D. 
Kelley in the House of Represent- 
atives, Feb. 14, 187}. 





The friends of a system of coin payments 
by the government coincidently with an 
expanded system of bank promises to pay 
coin, say that the national banks were in- 
tended to afford a permanent system of 
paper money. Do they and the people see 
what this assumptioninvolves? A permanent, 
ever-enduring system of currency based upon 
what? The national debt. Is that consum- 
ing debt to be ever-enduring? Did Mr. 
McCulloch, who asserted that it could and 
should be paid by the generation that con- 
tracted it, believe that a currency based 
upon a debt to be so promptly extinguished 
wis to endure forever? Or did he know that 
when the debt was paid his countrymen must, 
if the greenback had been “cremated” or its 
legal tender quality destroyed, abandon the 
use of a paper circulation or resort to that 
specics of bastard and lying paper money 
which Daniel Webster had so truthfully and 
terribly denounced? To withdraw the 
national paper money on the theory that it 
will be succeeded by a system of notes pro- 
tected by the deposit of government bonds as 
are national bank notes, and that that will be 
permanent, is to teach the people that they 
are bound forever to the nation’s creditors, 
foreign and domestic, and to give large in- 
ducements to those creditors to involve us in 
all forms of expenditures, even though it be 
at the cost of war in order to maintain their 
monopoly of the government’s highest pre- 
rogative—that of declaring what shall be 
money and supplying the people with an 
adequate medium of exchange. 

If there be those wko would exclude gold, 
or silver, or either of them, from the lawful 
money of the country, I am not and never 
have been of the number. What I oppose is, 
that our paper circulation shall be based 
thereon, and promise to perform the impossi- 
ble thing of ‘maintaining convertibility into 
coin. For many years past I have been an 
ardent believer in the French system of 
finance, which avails itself of all these 
moneys, and under which when constrained 
by exigency, whether-of war or commerce, 
the government authorizes a suspension of 
specie payments and an unusual issue of 
paper. it never ferces resumption, or indeed 
permits it, until by a favorable balance of 
trade the country is possessed of metallic 
francs enough to take the place of each paper 
one withdrawn. By the flexibility and the 
entire adequacy in the volume of its currency 
thus secured, and these wise means of pre- 
venting the contraction of a volume of it 
actively and profitably employed, it prevents 
those financial crises which have been the 
bane of English merchants and manufactur- 
ers, and which have at brief intervals charac- 
terized the history of this country from 1810 
to 1862, when the government first issued 
legal tender paper money. 


But while thus desiring the free circulation 
of gold and silver as coin, or in bars with 
weight and fineness stamped upon them by 
the mint, I have protested, and do protest, 
against making the honor of the treasury 
notes of the government, which have been 
declared a legal tender, depend upon their 
conversion on demand into metallic money; 
and I aver that the equivalency now existing 
between our paper and metallic money is not 
due to the fact that the treasury of the 
United States holds the relatively small 
amount of coin now in its possession, and 
will in compliance with the provisions of the 
law convert treasury notes, in sums of not 
less than $50 at the counter of one office 
within the limits of the country. From the 
resumption ,of specie payments proposed by 
Mr. McCulloch and his successors, this device 
is a beneficent change; and the equilibrium 
between our three kinds of money has been 
brought about by the adoption of the theory 
maintained by the house of representatives 
of the thirty-seventh congress, which was so 
ably expounded and defended by its great 
leader, Thaddeus Stevens, to the effect that 
if the government would receive its own 
legal tender paper for all dues, the paper 
could not depreciate while the law should 





provide that any surplus remaining in the 
hands of persons or corporations could be 
converted into an interest-bearing bond of 
the government. 

Had the notes from the first been given 
this quality of universal acceptability, there 
would have been no demand for gold, except 
as a commodity for the jeweler, the gold 
beater, the dentist, or for export as bullion in 
settlement of trade balances, That the 
premium on gold was the result of the crea- 
tion of an artificial demand for coin, which 
was produced by the senate provision in the 
bill of the house, that the interest on the 
bonds must be paid in coin, and that to 
obtain the coin with which to pay it, duties 
on customs must be collected in coin, that 
created the gold room and robbed the in- 
dustry and enterprise of the country of the 
hundreds of millions of dollars sucked from 
them by the vampires that swarmed in that 
room daily for so many years, there can be no 
doubt. France in 1848 and again within 
the present decade, by making the Bank of 
France note a full and unlimited legal tender 
for all debts both public and private, abun- 
dantly illustrates the truth of this proposition. 
But we need not leave our own country for a 
demonstration as absolute as history can 
furnish of any fact. 

Since the 1st of January the government 
has acted on the advice of Thaddeus Stevens 
and applied the theories of the believers in 
the value of a national and inexportable cur- 
rency, which would, let commercial revul- 
sions and wars create what necessities they 
might for the commodities known as gold 
and silver, remain at home to serve the peo- 
ple for whom it was ordained. Since that 
day any citizen of the United States who 
could gather together $50 of greenbacks has 
been at liberty to present them at the sub- 
treasury in New York and receive gold for 
them; and the experience of the treasury has 
been that it steadily receives more gold than 
it paid out, which proves not only the confi- 
dence of the people in the credit and faith of 
their government and country, but that they 
prefer national paper inoney to gold or silver 
coin, 

Contemplating the condition of the coun- 
try, the prostrate condition of the south, the 
great volume of our debt, so much of which 
was legal tender for actual circulation, and 
so much more legal tender in a degree. quali- 
tied as in the case of compound interest notes 
by the provision that they should be legal 
tender for their face value only and not for 
interest, and other forms of the debt which 
were legal tender so far that they might be 
held by the banks as part of their reserve, 
whereby they were able to keep the whole 
volume of bank notes and greenbacks in cir- 
culation, together with the heavy annual bal- 
auce of trade against us, I saw the impossi- 
bility of accumulating a sufficient volume of 
coin to maintain the convertibility of this ex- 
traordinary volume of paper money. It was 
in my judgment not only imprebable that we 
could do it, but impossible. The only other 
alternative was that which the bullionist and 
pretended bullionist, who sought to establish 
the circulation of bank notes to the exclusion 
of all other forms of paper, proposed—to 
contract this volume; not only to contract 
it, but absolutely to retire and extinguish it, 
as I have so fully shown, although prices 
throughout our country had adjusted them- 
selves to its volume, and it was actively, 
legitimately and profitably employed in de- 
veloping the resources of our country by the 
subjection to settlement and the cultivation 
of our unoccupied land by the aid of an 
annual immigration of nearly half a million 
foreigners, by the creation of villages, towns, 
cities, and the binding together of all parts 
of our country by improved means of trans- 
portation, and by so developing the smelting 
and fabrication of our minerals, the improve- 
ment of our sheep husbandry and of our 
manufacturing processes as to qualify us for 
entering at an early day into competition 
with the world in the sale of manufactured 
goods; and I do but paraphrase a prediction 
I made on this floor on the 3d of January, 
1867, by changing the tense from the future 
to the past, when I say the experiment has 
been a failure, but not a harmless one. It 
has been fatal to the prospects of a majority 
of the business men of this generation, and 
stripped the frugal laboring people of the 
country of the hard earned sums they had 
deposited in savings banks and invested in 
government securities. It has made money 
scarce and employment uncertain. Its object 
was to reduce the amount of that which in 
every part of our country (for the hundreds 
of thousands of millions of dollars of annual 
domestic trade) was money, and to increase 
the purchasing power of that which should not 
be canceled or burned; and by this process 
it has unsettled values, paralyzed trade, sus 
pended production, and deprived industrious 
laborers of employment. It has made the 
money of the rich man more valuable, and 
deprived the poor man of his entire capital, 
the value of his labor, by depriving him of 
employment, Its first effect was to diminish 
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the rate of wages, and its ultimate effect, 
widespread bankruptcy, leaving before usthe 
certainty of a more protracted suspension of 
specie payments if the greenback shall be 
retired or its legal tender quality be with- 
drawn. = . * : 

Resumption of specie payments in the 
sense in which the people accept the phrase— 
in the sense in which France has resumed—is 
impossible, while the maintenance of equiv- 
alency is, by the acceptance of greenbacks by 
the government, as well assured as any fact 
depending in the slightest degree upon future 
contingencies can be. The resumption of 
specie payments would require the distribu- 
tion of the relatively small amount of coin 
now held by the treasury among the sub- 
treasuries, banks, bankers, and merchants of 
the country; and, with the then imminent 
liability to suspension of specie payments, I 
must add the hoarders of coin. Then each 
holder of a bond would demand his interest 
in coin, because it would certainly become 
more valuable than paper when the suspen- 
sion, which Secretary Sherman admits would 
be inevitable, should come. 

But it is not so with equivalency. While 
it is known to the people that the govern- 
ment will receive the greenback in payment 
of any claim that can be paid with coin, and 
that if for use in the arts gold be needed it 
can be had at par on the presentation of 
greenbacks at the treasury and subtreasuries 
of the country, the banks need no specie re- 
serve, and the argument of convenience alone 
will commend the paper dollar to all our 
people. Under equivalency we have in the 
form of greenback legal-tender money the 
equivalent of more than three hundred and 
forty-six million coin dollars; and this is why 
I predict so great a crisis as the result of a 
repeal by legislative act or judicial decision 
of the legal-tender quality of the greenback 
which would be equivalent to the instanta- 
neous expulsion from the country of nearly 
$350,000,000 of coin. 

Let me illustrate by historic examples the 
consequence of such an export of coin, or 
the destruction of the equivalent of such an 
amount thereof. In the summer of 1857 our 
foreign exchanges drew from this country 
about $7,000,000 of coin. What was the 
effect of this sudden draft for that relatively 
insignificant amount? The notes of all our 
banks promised redemption in coin, and de- 
posits could consequently be checked for 
directly in coin without the necessity of first 
drawing notes and presenting them as coin 
demands. Of course the banks could not 
meet their obligations, specie payments were 
suspended, the Ohio Trust company failed 
first, the Pennsylvania Bank followed, and a 
universal suspension of specie payments oc- 
curred, bringing with it all its attendant 
evils, including the robbery of the Jaboring 
classes, the frequent repetition of which had 
so outraged Mr. Webster’s sense of justice. 

But again, during General Grant’s adminis- 
tration, there had accumulated in London 
under the auspices of Secretary Boutwell the 
proceeds of $21,000,000 of our bonds, and, as 
Mr. Boutwell when senator from Massachu- 
setts informed the senate, the possibility of 
the withdrawal of such an amount of bullion 
as $21,000,000 alarmed the bank and govern- 
ment of England, and induced the govern- 
ment to negotiate an arrangement with the 
United States to secure the acceptance of 
United States bonds in lieu of coin as the only 
means of avoiding a great British and con- 
tinental crisis. 

And still again, when the Geneva award 
came to be paid: it was, it is true, more than 
the $7,000,000 which had served to produce 
a suspension of specie payments’ by the banks 
throughout the United States, but it was less 
than the sum just referred to; it was $15, 
500,000, and the possibility of the sudden 
withdrawal of that sum in bullion from the 
financial centers of England and the conti- 
nent again invoked the action of the British 
government and secured an arrargement by 
which the threatened commercial calamity 
consequent upon the sudden withdrawal of 
$15,500,000 was averted by the gradual trans- 
fer of securities and exchange. 


These events are of common notoriety, and 
the fact that each greenback dollar is now 
equivalent to a gold dollar will not be dis- 
puted by any one; and yet there are doc- 
trinaires, demagogues, and dealers in gov- 
ernment securities who demand the repeal of 
the legal-tender clause, which would, as I 
have said, be equivalent to the instant ex- 
portation of more than $346,000,000 of coin. 
I envy not the head of the man who, in view 
of these facts and the common teachings of 
commercial and financial history, can raise 
his voice in favor of the repeal of that clause 


or the retirement of any portion of the legal-- 


tender money of the country. 

One other suggestion I would elaborate did’ 
time permit; that is, the free coinage of 
silver. 


stroyed by the eriminal act of Germany in 
demonetizing her then sole metallic legal- 


tender money and throwing upon the markets: 
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of the world as merchandise the silver of 
which it consisted. The total amount was 
from three to four hundred millions of dol- 
lars; and if the United States with France 
and the other states of the Latin Union 
should absorb, by coining it, whatever amount 
of the silver thus thrown on the market by 
Germany is still for sale, the old equivalency 
of fifteen and a half to one, which made the 
American standard dollar worth three cents 
more than the American gold dollar, would 
be re-established and perpetuated. 

In conclusion let me ®emark that the first 
step to the restoration of confidence in this 
country would be the giving of a sure guaran- 
tee that the volume of legal-tender money 
shall not be contracted; the second, to give 
the world assurance that when other nations 
will co-operate with usin the unlimited re- 
monetization of silver we will open our mints 
to the free coinage of that metal; and the 
third step, the abandonment by the govern- 
ment of its terrible competition with all 
productive and taxable interests by its ab- 
sorption of the money of the country into 
coin-bearing bonds, whether they be issued 
for the purchase of gold to hoard, or for add- 
ing to the already excessive and depreciated 
stock of irredeemable silver tokens, or, as is 
now proposed by Secretary Sherman, for the 
borrowing of money with which to pay the 
amounts justly due as pensions to our soldiers 
and sailors, who, until want drove them to 
the unwilling act, abstained from making 
application for pensions to which they were 
entitled. Any one of these measures if 
adopted would produce beneficent results, 
and the concurrent effect of all three would 
be to reanimate the depressed and sinking 
industries, not merely of this country but of 
the world, so great, in this age of railroads, 
steamships, and telegraphs, is the solidarity 
of the genuine interests of all mankind. 





John Stuart Mill’s Unfinished Work on 
the Problem of Property. 


Miss Helen Taylor, the stepdaughter of 
the late John Stuart Mill, has been induced 
by Mr. John Morley, editor of the Portnightly 
Review, to surrender to him for publication 
the introduction and first four chapters of a 
work begun by Mill on the subject of social- 
ism. Mill, who started out in his literary 
life as a utilitarian, was desirous of supple 
menting his works of logic and on political 
economy with a treatise which should go 
exhaustively through the whole subject of 
socialism, point by point; and he was induced 
to this experiment by the conviction that no 
large impartial consideration of socialistic 
theories, as put forward during the last quar- 
ter of a century, had been undertaken. He 
had already given expression to some of his 
views in his chapter on the “Probable Future 
of the Working Classes,” as published in his 
“Political Economy,” but from the glimpse 
which Mr. Morley has provided for us, 
through the kindness of Miss Taylor, we 
believe that in the death of the philosopher 
we have lost the most important work of one 
of the most conservative thinkers of this 
century; for Mill, although a sentimentalist 
in many of the relations of private life, was 
never led astray in his books by enthusiasm. 
Only part of his draft of the chapters is pub- 
lished in the last number of the Fortnightly, 
and it must be said that he meant to rewrite 
them. He starts out in his introduction with 
reference to the fact that manhood suffrage 
prevails in the United States, in France, and 
partially in Germany. He says: 


“The last reform act admitted within what 
is called the pale of the constitution so large 
a body of those who live on weekly wages 
that as soon and as often as these shall 
choose to act together as a class and exert 
for any common object the whole of the 
electoral power which our present institu- 
tions give them, they will exercise, though 
not a complete ascendency, a very great 
influence on legislation. Now, these are the 
very class which, in the vocabulary of the 
higher ranks, are said to have no stake in the 
country. Of course they have in reality the 
greatest stake, since their daily bread de- 
pends on its prosperity. But they are not 
engaged (we may call it bribed) by any 
peculiar interest of their own to the support 
of property as it is, least of all to the support 
of inequalities of property. So far as their 
power reaches, or may hereafter reach, the 
laws of property have to depend for support 
upon considerations of a public nature; upon 
the estimate made of their conductiveness to 
the general welware, and not upon motives 
of a mere personal character operating upon 
the minds of those who have control of the 
government,” 

Believing that Englishmen do not easily 
perceive the tendencies of political changes, 
and that the expectations which are held in 
regard to reform acts are not always realized, 
he goes on to say: 

“It is known, even to the most inobserv- 
ant, that the working classes have, and are 

j ikely to have, political objects which concern 
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them as working eit and on which they 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that the interests 
and opinions of the other powerful classes 
are opposed to theirs. However much their 
pursuit of these objects may be for the pres- 
ent retarded by want of electoral organiza- 
tion, by dissensions among themselves or by 
their not having reduced as yet their wishes 
into a definite practical shape, it is as certain 
as anything in politics can be that they will 
before long find means of making their col- 
lective electoral power effectively instru- 
mental to the promotion of their collective 
objects. And when they do so it will not be 
in the disorderly and ineffective way which 
belongs to a people not habituated to the use 
of legal and constitutional machinery, nor 
will it be by the impulse of a mere instinct 
of leveling. The instruments will be the 
press, public meetings and associations, and 
the return to parliament of the greatest pos- 
sible number of persons pledged to the polit- 
ical aims of the working classes. The politi- 
cal aims will themselves be determined by 
political doctrines; for politics are now 
studied scientifically from the point of view 
of the working classes, and opinions con- 
ceived in the special interests of those classes 
are organized into systems and creeds which 
lay claim to a place on the platform of politi- 
cal philosophy by the same right as the sys- 
tems elaborated by previous thinkers.” 

Mill undoubtedly believed in a “renovated 
social fabric,” combining the best parts of 
both the old and the new. He remarks that 
it requires a generation for the making of so- 
cial changes which are not affected by physi- 
cal violence and we thought (this was in 1869) 
that the renovation of the social fabric must 
be accomplished at the end of the generation 
which was beginning then or that physical 
violence must ensue. He says this so calmly 
that one is immediately impressed with the 
weight and dignity of his prephecy. The 
required discussion, he urged, must go down 
to the very first principles of existing society. 
Old principles must go to trial. 

The present age alone has seriously ques- 
tioned the institution of property, the con- 
flicts of the past having been between 
classes. 

“When the discussion includes classes who 
have next to no property of their own, and 
are only interested in the institution so far 
as it is a public benefit, they will not allow 
anything to be taken for granted—certainly 
not the principle of private property, the 
legitimacy and utility of which are denied by 
many of the reasoners who look out from the 
standpoint of the working classes. Those 
classes will certainly demand that the sub- 
ject, in all its parts, shall be reconsidered 
from the foundation; that all proposals for 
doing without the institution, and all modes 
of modifying it which have the appearance of 
being favorable to the interest of the work- 
ing classes, shall receive the fullest consid- 
eration and discussion before it is decided 
that the subject must remain as itis. As far 
as this country is concerned the dispositions 
of the working classes have as yet mani- 
fested themselves hostile only to certain 
outlying portions of the proprietary system. 
Many of them desire to withdraw questions 
of wages from the freedom of contract, which 
is one of the ordinary attributions of private 
property. ‘he more aspiring of them deny 
that land is a proper subject for private ap- 
propriation, and have commenced an agitation 
for its resumption by the state.” 

Mill believed that the soil of Great Britain 
is prepared for the reception of the wide gen- 
eral theories which are, asin France, Switz- 
erland and Germany, used for popular 
political purposes. The main point of sug- 
gestion made by him is given in this sen- 
tence: 

“But it is evident that whatever they (the 
leaders of English workingmen) do propose 
can only be properly judged and the grounds 
of the judgment made convincing to the 
general mind on the basis of a previous sur- 
vey of the two rival theories, that of private 
property and that of socialism, one or other of 
which must necessarily furnish most of the 
premises in the discussion.” 

Mill proposed first impartially to examine 
the socialistic side of the question. He says: 

“The working classes are entitled to claim 
that the whole field of social institutions 
should be re-examined and every question 
considered as if it now arose for the first 
time, with the idea constantly in view that 
the persons who are to be convinced are not 
those who owe their ease and importance to 
the present system, but persons who have no 
other interest in the matter than abstract 
justice and the good of the community. It 
should be the object to ascertain what insti- 
tutions of property would be established by 
an unprejudiced legislator, absolutely im- 
partial between the possessors of property 
and non-possessors; and to defend and jus- 
tify them by the reasons which would really 
influence such a legislator. and not by such 
as have the appearance of being got up to 
make out a case for what already exists. 
Such rights or privileges of property as will 





not stand this test will, sooner or ee have 
to be given up. An impartial hearing ought, 
moreover, to be given to all objections against 
property itself.” 

These quotations show the plan and pur- 
pose of Mill’s projected work, which he lived 
long enough only to begin. 





The Camel on the Pacific Coast. 

The first, and we believe the only lot of 
camels ever bronght west of the Rocky 
mountains, was a herd of a dozen or more 
that arrived in Nevada from Texas, in 1861. 
They were originally brought out for the 
purpose of packing salt from Teel’s marsh 
for the use of the Washoe silver mill. 
marsh, then supposed to be the only saline 
in the state, is located in Esmeralda county, 
neatly 200 miles from Virginia City, the 
country between these two points beiug dry, 
desert and sandy. As salt was an indispensa- 
ble article in the reduction of these silver bear- 
ing ore, the millmen had before this been 
compelled to importt at heavy cost from San 
Francisec. The introduction of the camel 
into the country for packing salt from a 
point so remote and difficult of access, v:as, 
as subsequent experience showed, a bit of 
good economy; the price of this commodity 
having, in consequence thereof, been reduced 
from a hundred dollars or more per ton to 
about one-third that amount. After a year 
or two a more abundant deposit of salt, and 
of a better quality, was discovered near Sand 
Springs, Churchill county, and distant from 
Virginia City only 75 miles, the most of the 
country to be traversed being favorable for 
wagon transportation. From this time on 
teams were emplcyed for hauling in salt, and 
the use of camels for this service having 
been superseded, these animals were turned 
adrift upon the deserts where they were left 
to shift for themselves, having afterwards 
been used only at intervals for packing to 
some distant and out-of-the-way mining 
camp, or other locality, not easily reached 
by wagons, 

After this partial abandonment, these crea- 
tures, already terribly galled and broken 
down through overloading and bad usage, 
began to recuperate and increase, a number 
of. young ones having been born during the 
next few years; and hefore they left the 
state, which it seems they afterward did, 
having been driven to Arizona, we had lost 
sight of these “ships of the desert,” not hav- 
ing, for a number of years, heard anything 
about them. It appears. however, as we 
gather from the Yuma Sentinel of Arizona, 
that they were some two years ago taken to 
that territory, in the hope that they might 
be profitably employed; as one would nat- 
urally expect would be the case, in view of 
the arid, barren and sandy-character of the 
country to be traversed. But here again, as 
in Nevada, these “ships” seem to have been 
stranded on the reef of disappointment. 
Their owners could not make them pay, the 
teamsters, even in that arid and sterile re- 
gion, being able to carry freights cheaper 
than they; wherefore the brutes were again 
turned out to shift for themselves, the own- 
ers having let them loose on the Gila east of 
Yuma, where they have been running un- 
looked after ever since, and of course thriv- 
ing and multiplying as is their wont when 
uncared for by man. Nothing seems to suit 
the creature like being let alone. This is es 
pecially the case if the looking after is to 
come from the average Mexican or Ameri- 
can, who have, seemingly, neither the pa- 
tience nor the judgment to deal with him 
properly. We well remember how shame- 
fully these docile creature were overtasked 
and maltreated in Nevada, some of them 
having died from their beatings and over- 
burdens, aud we are sorry to see that they | 
have fared but little better in Arizona. The 
teamsters and packers there have been 


making targets of them on sight, the excuse | 


for this inhuman practice being that they star- | 
tle and even frighten by their ungaivly appear- 


ance the horses, mulesand dunkeys of these | 


worthy people. This is, of course, good | 
reason for sending a builet through the un- 
sightly brutes whenever they are so careless | 
as to make their appearance. 

It is well now for these animals, especially 
the camel, that the railroad up the Gila car- | 
ries everything beyond his present place of 
sojourn, thereby superseding the necessity | 


for employing draft and pack animals along | 
this part of the ronte, and, inferentially, also | 


their drivers. It‘'is to be hoped now that the 
hides of the inoffensive beasts will no longer 
be punctured by the deadly missile of the 
“bullwhacker”,or the pilot of the “prairie 
schooner,” put that they will be suffered to 
browse on the luxurious cactus and propagate 
in peace, their backs unchafed by the galling 
pack, till such time as their services are re- 
quired on the sterile and waterless deserts of 
southeastern Arizona and the regions beyond. 
Mining and ne Press: 
A recent fire in Manchester, Eng., caused 
a loss of about $500,000, 


This | 


Useful and Useless Memories. 


An ideal memory should be a memory of 
which the principles, the guiding lines, are 
to be found in the strongest of the other 
faculties of the owner’s mind, and should be 
strong in proportion to the strength of those 
other faculties. Thus, aman with a great 
linguistic faculty should be able to remem- 
ber all that bears upon the genius of language ; 
one with a great gift for music should have 
a memory which recalls to him in moment all 
the blended tones and expressive melodies 
which enter into the composition of particu- 
lar strands of feeling. A great mathemati- 
| cian should, like Mr. Bidder, have memory 
| that enables him to see at a glance the con- 
ditions of a problem which others could study 
only on paper; or if he were one who 
| could add to the theory of his science, he 
| should have a memory which would help him 
to range, in a moment, over all the most 
analogous and all the most contrasted 
methods of dealing with problems at all ap- 
proaching in nature to that to which he was 
directing his powers. Again, all men and 
women, in proportion to the activity of their 
affections, should have memories tenacious 
of the facts which bear in any way on the 
happiness of those we love. In a word, the 
ideal memory for any man would be one 
which was strong in proportion to his other 
| intellectual and spiritual powers, so that it 
might be guided by ideal clues and contribute 
to the culture and satisfaction of the higher 
nature to which it belonged. A novelist 
should have a memory which treasures up 
in the same compartment all trials by which 
men express the same class of aims and hopes 
and passions; an orator should have a me- 
mory which always supplies him with the most 
persuasive and effective modes of expound- 
ing the convictions he has at heart. But 
nothing can really be much more imped- 
ing than a great memory which treasured 
up all thescraps of mere external detail 
in relation to persons of whose inner life 
and character the owner has no real céncep- 
tion, and whom he could not really serve, 
perhaps even if he had. That is like the 
memory with which we are plagued at times 
when a fragment of rhyme goes round and 
round, like a mill-wheel, in one’s head, till 
the interior jingle becomes far more intoler- 
able than the perpetual sound of a baby’s 
rattle or the street organ under one’s 
windows. 

Unless memory be to some extent a sieve— 
unless it drops its hold of irrelevant facts, 
while fastening its hold on those which are 
relevant to the stage of being in which we 
are—a great memory,is of no more use than 
a vast power of material acquisition is to a 
man who had no use for wealth and no 
pleasure init. Toacertain extent, no doubt, 
to a young mind which does not, know the 
direction of its own power, an omniverous 
memory might be of use, as providing a rich, 
general field of experience from which ulti- 
mately some particular section will be selected 
for special development. But where no 
other power of mind of any value ultimately 
shows itself, or where it shows itself without 
any special concentration of the activity of 
memory on that particular field, a great 
memory is almost as likely to be a mischief 
as a good. Thus it is conceivable enough 
that a good man might have a memory which 
was nothing in the world so much as a source 
of temptation to him—a vindictive memory, 
which insisted on recounting all the details 
of injuries he desired nothing so much as 
to forgive and forget—or a tainting memory, 
which insisted on bringing back to him the 
foulest experiences of his life. It certainly 
seems as if some historians, of otherwise 
excellent judgment, were oppressed by a 
|memory which overloads their minds and 
their pages with irrelevant minutiz; and as if 
|some poets of great imaginative power were 
| oppressed by a memory of disturbing associa- 
|tions, over which they tumble at given 
| intervals almost as if they had deliberately 
piled up obstructions in their own way. An 
|ideal memory is a memory whose principle 
|of life is not in mere experience, but in the 
iselective faculties which so sort experience 
las to make it contribute to a great in- 
| tellectual, or moral, or spiritual end. Itis a 
|storehouse of illustrations for the higher 
| mind, not a lumber room of obsolete furni- 
| ture, nor even a curiosity shop of antiquarian 
taste.—London Spectator. 











A cheap form of.friction pulley is now 
made by cutting pieces of pasteboard into 
disks of the size of the required pulley, past- 
ing them heavily with hot glue and laying 
one over the other until the proper t hickness 
is obtained. The hole for the shaft is cut in 
each piece before they are glued together and 
when the wheel has been formed it may be 
pressed till the glue is cold. The face of the 
pulley may then be turned down smooth in a 
lathe and, to make a firm edge, iron rings or 
clamps may be fastened to the sides. Such 
paper pulleys are said to run with good usagg¢ 
for a long time, —Seribncr. 
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A VERY THIN DEFENSE. 
Essayed by Stannard ard Backed by an 
Affidavit from the Crafty 
Knickerbocker. 





[St. Louis Post and Dispatch, Feb. 28.] 

In response to your request that I make a 
statement relative to the Middlings Purifier 
company’s case recently settled by me, it 
may be proper to say that I have been over 
the ground rather thoroughly in interviews, 
and there is not much that is new for me to 
say, and I am getting tired of this wrangle 
and certainly should not have been in it, had 
I not been severely assailed and my action 
and motives misconstrued, making it obliga- 
tory on me to defend myself, because I like 
to be at peace with all men. I claim the 
right to manage my own business and to be 
governed by my own judgment in all matters 
that pertain to myself or that I may be 
responsible for, and accord the same right to 
others—provided, always, that I violate no 
agreements and do not infringe the rights of 
others or block up their way. I say “live 
and let live,” and mete out to every man that 
which you would have them mete out to you. 

Now let us see what has been done in this 
case, and see whether I have fulfilled these 
obligations which I so fully recognize. It is 
claimed by some of the millers of the city, 
and is doubtless true, that most of them 
obligated themselves on the 11th of July, 
1877, to stand in together and bear assess- 
ments to defend patent suits, etc., to the 
amount of $25 per run of stone; but this 
being so, the obligation has been fulfilled long 
since, as we have paid in $45 per run, and it 
was boldly affirmed to-day on ’Change by 
men who were present at the date mentioned 
—men who have and who have not com- 
promised with the Cochrane people—that the 
agreement was not to work to the detriment 
of individual interests; and whether this was 
so or net, the agreement has been carried 
out and forgotten until it suited the con- 
venience of some of them to try and resurrect 
it the other day, proving the old saying that 
drowning men will catch at straws. 

The truth is that I was in the middle of 
the ocean on that date on my way home from 
Europe and never knew such a paper was in 
existence, and think all had forgotten it but 
one man, who has a remarkable memory 
about such things. 

Now, this is the only agreement that there 
is any presence of being extant, that can be 
brought against our firm. My partner does 
not appear to be sure whether he signed it or 
not, but if he did, and if there are any prom- 
ises not carried out, we will fulfill them with 
pleasure. IfIcan get a copy of it I will 
hand it to you. 

The next charge that is made against 
me is, that I made a speech before the mill- 
ers’ convention in Indianapolis, last summer, 
urging them with a good deal of emphasis to 
pay up their assessments and keep in solid 
fighting position, but, as I have stated once, 
this was after I had been selected by the 
executive committee of the association to 
negotiate with the plaintiffs with a view 
to the settlement of all the claims, and after 
we had utterly failed to get any proposition 
of settlement from them, which left us noth- 
ing to do but put on a bold face and fight in 
order to get funds to defend with and compel 
them to settle at a reasonable price, or beat 
them if they would not make reasonable fig- 
ures, and this was the reason the speech was 
made, and at the request of most of the 
millers who are now accusing me. And then 
it is well known that most of the St. Louis 
millers went to the Indianapolis convention 
with the view and expectation of settling, as 
the Cochrane men were expected there, but 
it seems the latter had an idea they had us 
demoralized, and set their figures so high 
that they could in no way be entertained, 
and some of them had no figures of settle- 
ment to present. 

The leading millers all the time knew I was 
in favor of a compromise as soon as the Coch- 
rane ring could be brought to any reasonable 
figures, and more especially those of the 
association holding official positon, as I had 
often expressed myself to them. And even 
the most rash of my accusers do not pretend 
that there is any obligation to keep the 
millers together in this fight if any man sees 
fit to withdraw and take his chances with the 
patent people, or if he sees he is individually 
liable to suffer, or if, for any other reason, 
he wants to settle and get out of the turmoil 
and uncertainty of law. 

The association is for those who want to 
stay together and fight, else why has settling 
been going on by prominent millers of the 
association since the beginning of these suits 
and no bluster made about it as in my case? 
Does not their wrath pile up on me because 
I will not continue to go to the front and 
lead in a cause where I think there is reason 
to fear danger ahead, or where I think the 
chances are too great with prudence to go? 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 





I have said tothem: “Gentlemen, I have 
stopped; you can lay down your arms with 
me or fight on, as best pleases you.” 


The settlement that I made was open to 
them, and they could accept or reject it; 
they chose the latter, I the former, and they 
do not pretend that this is not so. Then 
why all this nonsense and these accusations 
against me? It is shown conclusively by 
an affidavit of Mr. Knickerbocker’s printed in 
the morning papers that the executive com- 
mittee could have settled at the same price 
I did if they desired, and they knew it and 
know it now, and I hope they may be able to 
settle for less if they wantto, orif they choose 
they may have the luxury of a continuous 
fight, I suppose, I don’t like te fight any one 
and will not if I can help it. “Life is too 
short.” 

Now, the status of E. O. Stannard & Co.’s 
case was this: We were sued by the Ameri- 
can Middlings Purifier company for $150,000. 
We became tired of the litigation and uncer- 
tainty as to how it would terminate. We 
were offered a compromise of $900, and the 
balance of the millers were offered as good a 
settlement as this, or should have been 
through their executive committee, as it was 
offered to them, and this they will not deny. 
We concluded to accept, and they to decline. 
Ah! but it is said by Mr. Smith in your last 
night’s issue that they and the country mill- 
ers had furnished money equally with Stan- 
nard to defend his suit and keep him from 
loss, and that he was under obligations to 
them. But he forgets that my suit was their 
suit also, and if I lost, their suits were prac- 
tically lost and decided, as the suits now 
pending are recognized by all as_ test 
cases, and as one goes, all goes, and hence 
it has been as much their defense as 
mine. Why haveI thought it the safest plan 
to compromise? I will give you some of the 
reasons. There was a suit decided in the 
United States supreme court some two years 
since that was, and is, considered adverse to 
the millers in the cases now pending—and 
soon after an injunction suit was brought 
against a prominent milling firm in Minneap- 
olis to restrain them from using middlings 
purifiers in their mill, and the injunction was 
granted, they being put under bonds for 

250,000, or so reported. I am not a lawyer, 


nor am I thoroughly posted in patents, but,’ 


with those decisions in view, I have been con- 
cerned from the beginning as to the final ter- 
mination of the suits now pending against the 
millers, and have been in favor of compro- 
mise from the beginning, and hope I have 
business sagacity enough not to hazard a 
chance that might cripple me or greatly em- 
barrass my business, when for so small a con- 
sideration I could be relieved of such a 
chance. I do not believe that I could be con- 
sidered worthy of the credit which I have 
always been dependent upon during my active 
business career in St. Louis, and which I 
have great pride in sustaining, and which I 
will sustain, I believe, if in the reach of hu- 
man exertion, if I should take such chances 
of loss as might have accrued to me had I 
allowed my case to go unsettled. Now I be- 
lieve that right is on the side of the defend- 
ants in the cases pending, and that in justice 
they should and will be decided in favor of 
the millers, but I do not know the technical- 
ities of the law, and am unwilling to take 
such chances as are involved in a case of such 
magnitude as mine. This whole raid against 
me, in the light of reason, looks more like a 
school boy “mad” than any thing else, and it 
is time it was ended. Yours very truly, 
E. O. STANNARD. 
St. Louis, February 28, 1879. 


To whom it may concern: 

I see a good deal of harsh comment by in- 
terested parties against E. O. Stannard on 
account of his settlement of the Cochrane 
suit against him, and it seems to me to be 
grossly unjust. 

I made the settlement with him for the 
plaintiff in interest, and know whereof I 
speak, and his action throughout was honora- 
ble to all parties concerned. 

He has never acknowledged the validity of 
our claims to me. He has never asked for 
any special favors for himself, and did not 
get any; and I believe from his bearing before 
me and his high reputation among men that 
he would scorn to accept such. 


His conversation with me was always in 
the interest of the millers’ association, but 
the executive committee of the millers would 
not accept our proposition of settlement, and 
he told me he had finally made up his mind 
te settle for his firm rather than take the 
chances of uncertain litigation. 


There was no talk of desiring any prejudi- 
cial effects on the cases pending, but the 
greatest solicitude expressed on his part that 
the settlement should not unfavorably affect 
the other millers. 

He asked that it should not be made public 
until the end of the trial, but in conversation 
with Col. Mason afterwards, he (Mason) said 
to me as it was a matter of record he should 
dismiss it in open court, and it seems 





ridiculous to me to suppose this would make 
any difference with the cases pending. 

The whole matter was a plain, honest busi- 
ness transaction without evasion or reserva- 
tion, and the consideration was paid, and, as 
he has publicly said, the same basis of settle- 
ment was at that time open to all. 

[Signed] C. R. KNICKERBOCKER, 

Acting for complainants. 

Dated at St. Louis, Mo., the 27th day of 
February, 1879. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 
27th day of February, A. D. 1879. 

[Signed] Gro, H. MorGAn, 

Notary Public, City of St. Louis, Mo. 





The Agreement. 


The following is a copy of the agreement 
or contract entered into by E. O. Stannard & 
Co., and other millers in Missouri, July 11th, 
1877, and which was in force at the time of 
the compromise with Cochrane. 

SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE 
OF MISSOURI. 
Str. Louis, Mo., July 11, 1877. 
Articles of agreement, made and entered into 

between Alex. H. Smith, George Bain, S. 

M. Carter, G. P. Plant, J. A. Dewar, of the 

first part, and the undersigned, to wit, of 

the second part: 

WHEREAS, The parties to this agreement 
are millers engaged in the manufacture of 
flour or meal in the state of Missouri, whose 
mills are propelled by either steam or water 
power; and whereas, the machinery used in 
said manufacturing business, or at least some 
parts thereof, are covered by patent rights; 
and whereas, sundry parties claim that the 
said patented machinery as used by the 
parties to this agreement is an infringement 
of patents owned by said claimants; 

We therefore agree to and with each other, 
that in case any one of us shall hereafter be 
sued in any court, that we hereby authorize 
the said parties of the first part to employ 
one or more attorneys to defend any and all 
suits which may be brought against any one 
of us in the premises. We also authorize the 
said parties of the first part to take all 
necessary steps for the purpose of defending 
said suit er suits which may be necessary in 
conducting such defense or defenses; and for 
that purpose we agree to pay the said parties 
of the first part the sum of not exceeding $25 
for each run of buhrs 36 inches in diameter 
or upwards, which each of us operate on 
wheat, middlings or corn, Said money to be 
paid within ten days after demand made by 
parties on the first part, without regard to 
valuation or appraisement laws. 

It is the intention of this agreement to 
cover all cases which may be brought against 
us for the infringement of any patent right 
now in use, or hereafter to be used, in the 
manufacture of flour or meal by any process 
or device, and by the use of any and all kinds 
of mill machinery. 

This agreement is to remain in force for a 
period” of two years from this date, and in 
case of any of the parties retiring from the 
milling business he shall be bound by this 
agreement until due notice shall have been 
given to the parties of the first part. 


All millers in the state shall have the privi- 
lege of joining this agreement within sixty 
days from this date, and after that time at 
the discretion of the parties of the first part, 
who are hereby constituted an executive 
committee to determine as to the desirability 
of defending any suit which may be brought 
against any miller, and all suits must be 
conducted and directed by such committee. 


Signed by: Kehlor Bros., E. O. Stannard 
& Cc., Geo. Bain, Alex. H. Smith, Geo. P. 
Plant & Co., C. L. Kraft, F. W. Leonhardt, 
E. Goddard & Son, Sessinghaus Bros, J. C. 
Ewald, Jno. F. Tolle, W. T. Maurice, and A 
J. Lyman of St. Louis; Reil & Co., of 
Clinton; Carter, Pindell & Co., and Bennett, 
Carter & Co., of Hannibal; J. F. Lawton of 
Carrollton; and Conrad, Jordan & Co., of 
Nevada. : 


Down on Stannard. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association, held March 34, the 
following preamble and resolutions were un- 
animously adopted: 

WHEREAS, In seven wheat growing states 
there have been associations of millers for 
the purpose of defending millers from claims 
for royalty for the Cochrane patents, which 
were believed to be unjust; and each state 
organization assisted with money to defend 
and members were unable to defend them- 
selves, and as members of the state and na- 
tional associations accepted this aid and en- 
tered into a written agreement for each de- 
fense, and 

WHEREAS, E. O. Stannard & Co,, parties 





to this agreement, have compromised con- 
trary to agreement without the consent of 
the association, thereby breaking faith with 
their associates, and as the millers of Wis- 
consin, without a suit to defend, contributed 
to the defense of Stannard & Co., therefore 


Resolved, By the members of the Wiscon- 
sin State Millers’ Association, representing at 
this meeting two hundred run of stone, that 
we hereby approve the action of the Missouri 
State Association in expelling Stannard & Co. 
and Kehlor Bros. from membership, and re- 
gret that there is no Worse punishment or 
disgrace meted out to them. 

Resolved, That we ‘approve the course of 
Messrs. Bain, Smith, Godard, and others, in 
expelling said parties, and that Wisconsin in 
the future as in the past will stand ready to 
assist in the fight against this and other 
fraudulent claims. 

Resolved, That we demand the expulsion 
of Stannard & Co. and Kehlor Bros. from the 
national association. 

Resolved, That this association has full 
faith in the justice of opposition to the claims 
of the Cochrane ring, and believe the de- 
cision, when reached, will be against the 
ring. 





Milling at Clarksville, Iowa. 


Having a little time to spare last Tuesday, 
and desiring to see a little more of the outer 
world, we donned our overcoat and “hoofed 
it” out to Geo. Moyer’s flouring mill, about a 
mile northwest of town. We found Mr. 
Moyer up to his ears in business, (which is 
saying considerable, as he stands about six 
feet four,) with piles of wheat and flour all 
around him. We succeeded in inveigling 
him into his office for a few moments, and by 
a gentle application of the reportorial pump, 
drew from him a few facts in regard to his 
experience in Clarksville, as a miller. He 
took possession of the building he now occu- 
pies about six years ago, it being nothing but 
an old saw mill at that time. However, un- 
der Mr. Moyer’s indefatigable labors it was 
soon transformed into a flouring. mill, and 
although having competition on all sides, his 
business increased rapidly until about three 
years ago, when he was compelled to raise 
his mill one story and a half higher in order 
to accommodate the trade. And about a 
year ago he spread out his borders still fur- 
ther by adding an addition 16x45, giving him 
at present a mill of ample dimensions. To still 
greater enhance his milling facilities, he has 
recently purchased and put up one of Gan- 
dolfo’s patent middlings purifiers, said to be 
the best in use. He contemplates making 
other improvements the coming summer, by 
putting in a new water wheel and another 
run of stone. He does all kinds of custom 
grinding, and is now manufacturing a new 
patent flour which bids fair to supercede all 
others now in the market. Mr. Charles 
Adams, who has been in the employ of Mr. 
Moyer for about three years, is a practical 
miller of large experience, and custom work 
is always attended to by him with prompt- 
ness. 

Mr. Moyer has built up a large and increas- 
ing business which he holds by not putting 
any flour in the market except that which he 
knows is good.—Butler County Standard, 


The Electric Light in an English Mill. 


The new light has been introduced by the 
North Shore Mills Co., at their extensive 
works in Boundary street, and as it has 
proved highly successful, it will be used per- 
manently. The machine employed for gen- 
erating the electricity is “Gramme’s patent,” 
supplied by the British Electric Light Co., 
whose property the patent now is, and the 
motive power is obtained from the ordinary 
engines. The carbons in the lamp are placed 
vertically, and are kept at the required dis- 
tance by a simple but ingenious arrangement, 
by which a steady light is maintained. At 
present the light is used only in the large 
courtyard of the mill, through which a 
constant stream of wagons passes, and where 
the utmost activity prevails. The current 
was turned on last evening, about six o’clock, 
and a brilliant light immediately illumin- 
ated the whole of the large area, and from 
any point of the yard the foremen on duty 
were able to enter in their books and decipher 
the smallest figure with the greatest ease. 
As acomparison between the old and new 
form of lighting, it may be stated that hith- 
erto this court yard has been lighted by 
eleven gas lamps, but now a much better 
result is produced by one electric lamp, and 
the cost, so far as can be ascertained at pres- 
ent, will not exceed that of gas. As already 
stated, the light will be used permanently, 
and it cannot fail to be of material advantage 
soe the dark winter evenings.—Liverpool 

‘ost, 








Zurich, Switzerland, has sent*over a num- 
ber of young citizens to establish a colony in 
Georgia. 
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The annual report of the secretary of the 
Chicago board of trade gives the following 
statistics of receipts and shipments cf flour 
and wheat for the year 1878: 


The trade in flour has been only moder- 
ately active during the past year. The ex- 
cellent and large crop of winter wheat, har- 
yested in 1878, resulted in a larger supply of 
winter wheat flour than hitherto for a num- 
ber of years. These flours have, to a con- 
siderable extent, superseded the better qual- 
ities of spring wheats, and have ruled some- 
what lower in price. The supply of choice 
wheat, with which the higher qualities of 
Minnesota flours are made, has been scarce 
since the old crop was exhausted, and those 
prands have ruled relatively high. Consider- 
able quantities of flour have been received in 
sacks, but this, in the tables, is converted 
jnto its equivalent in barrels. The establish- 
ment of grades for the inspection of flour 
within the past year has not as yet been pro- 
ductive of very marked results, but it is be- 
lieved the trade will gradually become ac- 
commodated to the policy of dealing more by 
grade, especially for the filling of orders for 
export. The grades of “extra” and “super- 
fine” are established to correspond with those 
similarly designated in New York. The cit; 
manufacture during the year has been 308,- 
284 barrels—a slight increase over the pre- 
vious year. The manufacture of oat meal 
and corn meal is largely increasing in and 
near Chicago, and considerable quantities, es- 
pecially of the former, are exported to Europe. 
The stock of flour in the city at the close of 
the year was about 90,000 barrels. 


The receipts of wheat during the past year 
have been 29,713,577 bushels—the largest, 
with the exception of 1874, (when they were 
about 50,000 bushels greater) of any year in 
our history. Between five and six millions 
of the receipts have been winter wheat, 
nearly all of which was from the crop of 
1878. The crop of winter wheat in the states 
west and southwest of Chicago was of excep- 
tionally fine quality and very large. For a 
number of years past the receipts of winter 
wheat at this point had been quite insignifi- 
cant, and it was difficult to induce the local 
speculative interest to operate in it to any 
considerable extent, hence sales in the main 
were made for direct shipment; and as com- 
petition on this account was less active, the 
prices realized for it were scarcely up to its 
value as compared with those current for the 
speculative grade of No. 2 spring. The re- 
ceipts at this point were largely of the softer 
varieties, which a few years since always 
commanded a premium, but under the pres- 
ent process of milling are less desirable than 
the harder and more glutinous grain. The re- 
ceipts at Chicago, Jan. 1 to Aug. 1, mainly 
spring wheat, were nearly 10,000,000 bushels 
in excess of the corresponding time in 1877, 
giving, for the year ending Aug. 1, substan- 
tially the crop of 1877, an aggregate of 23,- 
827,800 bushels—the largest, with two ex- 
ceptions, of any crop ever received at this 
point. 

As illustrating the great damage done the 
spring wheat crop by the blight, there being 
but little other damage, it may be stated 
that of the inspections of 27,825 cars, received 
from September ist to December 31st in 
1877, there were 7,796 cars No. 1; 17,059 
cars No. 2, and 2,970 cars below No. 2; 
while of 30,320 cars received during the cor- 
responding time in 1878 64 inspected No. 1; 
12,685 No. 2, and 17.571 below No. 2. 

The export demand for Europe has been 
unprecedentedly large throughout the year, 
having aggregated considerable over 100,- 
000,000 bushels (including flour) from the 
Atlantic ports alone—considerably more than 
half of which has been exported from the 
new crop. Of the later exports an unusually 
large proportion has gone to the continent, 
leaving large deficiencies yet to be supplied 
to great Britain. 

The direct export from this city of wheat 
and flour has largely increased during the 
past year, having reached over 6,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 147,000 barrels of flour 
taken on through bills of lading issued in this 
city. The stock of wheat in the city at the 
close of the year amounts to over five and a 
half million bushels, embracing nearly all 
the No, 2 spring received since harvest, the 
shipments during the fall months having 
been confined almost exclusively to winter 
Wheat and the lower grades of spring. The 
fact that so little No. 2 spring has gone for- 
ward has given the impression at the east, 
and also to some extent in Europe, that all 
our spring wheat is of an inferior quality. 
This is quite erroneous, as our inspection has 
been well maintained, and what of spring 
has inspected as No. 2 has been well up to 
the average of ordinary years. The cause of 
its remaining here is found to be in the fact 
that it constitutes the chief speculative arti- 
cle in grain, and the price has by this means 
been sustained ata point so much aboye the 
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For No. 2 spring the price at the 
opening of the year was 109 cents; the fluc- 
tuations have been moderate, the highest 


lowest, 77, about the middle of October. 
No. 3 spring opened about 7 cents below No. 
2. Since harvest, however, it has ruled from 
12to 15 cents below No. 2. No. 2 red winter, 
since harvest, has ranged from about the 
same as No. 2 spring to 7 or 8 cents above 
that grade. 


A Miller on Cheap Transportion. 
The following is an address by our old 
friend Mr. V. Harter, to the Richland county, 
Wis., Greenback convention, recently held: 


GENTLEMEN: Being fully convinced of 
the importance and practicability of a na- 
tional water route between the Lakes and the 
Mississippi, I allow myself to call your atten- 
tion to the great question of cheap trans- 
portation. If the farmers get their grain for 
15 cents to the sea-ports instead of 30 cents 
they are the gainers of the difference in the 
cost of the freight. That low freights are 
helping our business men also, is fully de- 
monstrated right at Richland Center. There 
is no better way to get the powerful railroad 


free water communication. Freight from 
Milwaukee to New York is two-thirds cheaper 
in summer than in winter. A canal from 
Portage City to Prairie du Chien will con- 
nect the Great Lakes with the Mississippi. 
It is in Wisconsin where the national work 
awaits completion. It is the people along the 
river who have to push matters. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee and western railroad companies 
will not do it. Let us take hold and try 
what we can do, and push it by sending 
petitions to congress. Illinois has just now 
offered to give the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal to the United States government. 

Our river.canal has been in the hands of the 
United States government for years. It has 
cost a pile of money to carry on the river im- 
provements under the management of parties 
encouraged by the railroad companies to do 
abad job. The canal from Green Bay to 
Portage is completed. It needs to be ex- 
tended through the Wisconsin valley to the 
Mississippi to complete the greatest water 
route on the globe. 

Don’t wait any longer. Now is the time if 
you don’t want to give Chicago the first 
chance to have the Illinois river improved by 
the government. Iowa and Minnesota are 
waiting anxiously for this state to stir up the 
matter and will aid us. The greatest bulk 
of grain is raised west of this state, and 
must have a cheap outlet either south or 
east. New York and the eastern manufac- 
turers will see the point and be with us. 

All that is needed is to earnestly take a 
hold, and as the greenback party is laboring 
for the welfare of the people, I respectfully 
lay the following resolutions before this con- 
vention: 

WHEREAS, Cheap transportation is a ne- 
cessity for the western farmer as well as for 
the eastern manufacturer, and 

WHEREAS, It is proven beyond doubt, that 
water communication is giving the lowest 
rate of freight in taking our surplus grain 
and farm products to the sea-board, and 

WHEREAS, Russia and other foreign farm- 
ing countries are trying to secure the En- 
glish market, which naturally ought to be 
supplied by this country, 

Resolved, To petition congress for the early 
completion of the water route between the 
lakes and the Mississippi river, by building a 
ship canal from Portage to Prairie du Chien. 

For pushing this great national work I ree- 
ommend the appointing of a committee in 
every town to lay this matter properly before 
the people at the next town election. As 
cheap transportation promotes the general 
welfare of the country, it might be well to 
prevent this from becoming a party measure, 
to have in each town a committee of one who 
shall appoint two others, irrespective of pol- 
itics, to agitate the subject and push the 
matter before the people. Respectfully, 

VINCENT HARTER. 


A singular and almost unprecedented me- 
terological phenomenon has been observable 
recently in many parts of Switzerland. 
While the temperature in the valleys and 
plains has been low, the waters covered with 
ice, and snow resting on the ground, a warm 
south wind has prevailed in the uplands and 
among the higher Alps, where the streams. re- 
main unfrozen and the snow has almost dis- 
appeared. © This has been especially the case 
in Uri, Schywtz, the Grisons, Neuchatel, and 
the Bernese Oberland. 


The Householders’ association of Berlin, 


chemist of eminence in its laboratory to an- 
alyze the articles it sells, so that their quality 
may be guaranteed, 
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Sad Accident in a Chicago Mill. 


The Chicago Times gives the following 
account of a fatal accident which occurred 
in one of the mills in that city on the 26th 
ult. : 


“It has got to be a matter of course to ex- 
pect an elevator accident at least once a 
week, and somebody’s death thereby. There 
was one yesterday and the result was the 
usual one. A young man named John Lahey, 
about twenty years of age, was taken heme 
with a crushed skull, and his death is only a 
question of physical endurance for a few 
hours. He was employed by C. A. Boucher 
& Co., of the Eureka milis, No. 244 Lake 
street, and at three o’clock had loaded four 
barrels of flour on the elevator from the first 
floor, and was about to ascend. He pulled 
the repe which should set the machine in 
motion, when it suddenly descended to the 
basement. The fall was a distance of only 
about eight feet, so no injury resulted from 
it. The elevator was simply a platform 
without any covering or sides for protection, 
similar to those. used for heavy business pur- 
poses. It had no sooner struck the basement 
floor than a heavy iron wheel came down 
from the attic, a portion of the hoisting ma- 
chinery at the top of the elevator, and struck 
young Lahey directly on the head, crushing 
in his skull. He was immediately carried 
home to No. 45 Ewing street, senseless, and 
as good as dead. 

“The descent of the elevator was due to 
the breaking of the wheel referred to above 
—a new feature in the capabilities of the 
man-killer. The proprietors stated they had 
frequently carried twice as heavy a load as 
that of yesterday, which was less than the 
rated capacity of the elevator. The broken 
wheel was a very heavy one, and the break 
was a clear one—that is, there were no indi- 
cations of previous cracking. The surface 
of the break was not less than ten square 
inches. The elevator is run by water, and 
was manufactured by J. W. Reedy. Mr. 
Evans, of the mills, said that only ten days 
ago the concern had fallen from the fourth 
story to the basement because one of the 
balancing weights had broken loose. A 
member of the firm was aboard at that time, 
but he escaped with his life. The manufac- 
turers were sent for; they repaired the dam- 
age and pronounced the elevator all right for 
future use.” 


The English Grain Market. 


LoNnpDoN, March 4.—The Mark Lane £Fz- 
press says the growing wheat in many dis- 
tricts presented more satisfactory appear- 
ances than might have been expected but 
complaints are made of discoloration and 
thinhess. The deliveries of English wheat 
continue to be fairly liberal. Dry parcels 
improved a shilling per quarter on the week, 
both at Mark Lane and in the country. Im- 
ports of foreign wheat remain very limited, 
last Monday’s returns showing less than 22,- 
000 quarters, while subsequent arrivals have 
been comparatively insignificant. ~America 
furnished the bulk of the supply, which has 
been taken by millers with less reserve at six 
pence to a shilling per quarter advance from 
the recent lowest points. Finest Russian va- 
rieties experiencd a similar improvement, and 
are held with great firmness. The rise which 
has taken place should certainly be main- 
tained, in view of the dubious character of 
harvest prospects, both in this country and 
France. Maize has been coming to hand 
very freely from Atlantic ports, notwith- 
standing the low point to which prices have 
fallen. Prices continue in favor of buyers, 
and the supply also continues in favor of buy- 
ers. Thesupply of oats is limited: prices 
advanced slightly. Sales of English wheat 
last week 45,575 quarters, at 38 shillings per 
quarter, against 42,327 quarters at 50 shil- 
lings 10 pence per quarter for the correspond- 
ing week in 1877. Imports into the United 
Kingdom for the week ending February 224d, 
779,941 hundred weight of wheat; 233,182 
hundred weight of flour. 





The general interest taken by the public 
in the seals trained by the late M. Leconte 
at the zoological garden, says a London 
paper, has led the naturalist of the West- 
minster aquarium to try an experiment with 
the youngest seal there. It now goes through 
a performance which includes plucking the 
strings of a guitar, beatingfa tambourine, 
climbing a flight of steps, taking a “header,” 
smoking, or pretending to smoke a pipe, fir- 
ing a revolver, and drawing a boat to which 
it is harnessed. The performance, to meet 
the public taste, is made more sensational 
than anything M Leconte did; but the way in 
which the seal enters eagerly into the fun, 
with a keen eye on the fish given it now and 
then in its performance, is a good illustra- 
tion of how these animals can be educated. 








General News. 


The democrats and greenbackers of Michi- 
gan have effected a coalition. 

Pensacola, Fla., lost $125,000 worth of 
property by fire a few days ago. 

A fire in Silver City, Nevada, on the fourth, 
destroyed $50,000 worth of property. 

The car wheel shops at Rosedale, Kas., 
were burned on the Ist. Loss, $4,000. 

A passenger train on the Vandalia road ran 
into a coal train near East St. Louis Tuesday 
night. 

Clark, cashier of the Lowell, Mich., na- 
tional bank, has been detected in a heavy de- 
falcation. 

From $12,000 to $15,000 worth of prop- 
erty in DeSoto, Wis., was destroyed by fire a 
few days ago. 

The academy at Lake Forest, Ill., was 
completely destroyed by fire last Saturday. 
Loss, $15,000. 

An eagle measuring fourteen feet from tip 
to tip of its wings was recently caught in a 
wolf trap in Benton county, Ind. 

A span of the great iron bridge at Wilming- 
ton, Ill., gave way under an empty coal train 
the other day, wrecking three cars. 

The business portion of Reno, Nev., was 
burnt out on the 2d. The loss is estimated 
at $1.000,000 with only $150,000 insurance. 

The Vanderbilt will contest has ended in a 
compromise by which Cornelius and his sister, 
the two plaintiffs, get a million dollars apiece. 

A passenger train on the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago road collided with a 
freight train near Valparaiso, Ind., on the 
1st. Two men were killed. 

The East St. Louis rail mills, near East St. 
Louis, Ill., were destroyed by fire Feb. 28. 
The loss is estimated at $150,000. The mills 
have not been running since 1876. 


Much complaint is being made in Georgia 
because beavers are damming the streams. 
The beavers go to damming without even a 
cursory glance at the rights of mill owners. 





A Dog Which Resumed. 


There was a time when the man who ex- 
hibited aten dollar gold piece in a Detroit 
restaurant would command the respect of a 
small state convention, but resumption has 
killed all that. Yesterday forenoon, when a 
traveler for an eastern crockery house en- 
tered a Griswold street restaurant with an 
eagle on the tip cf his right fore finger, 
the show didn’t cause any one to look around 
a second time. The traveler came in for a 
nip, and he presently offered to “head or tail” 
with any other thirsty customer. Just asa 
man stepped forward, the milkwoman who 
supplies the restaurant with four or five gal- 
lons of milk per day came in, accompanied 
by her dog. A whole chapter might be 
written on the lean-sided, ravenous looking 
old Towser who acknowledged her author- 
ity, but it is useless to go behind the re- 
turns. The woman was talking with the 
man atthe counter when the traveler gave 
his gold piece a toss and the other fellow 
cried out “heads!” The dog probably 
thought an oyster on the half shell was be- 
ing tossed up for his benefit, and he took 
measures accordingly. When the gold piece 
came down to acertain point it was “taken 
in” by the canine with neatness and dis- 
patch. One spring and one gulp did the 
business, and he looked around to see where 
the others were coming from. 

“Heavens and earth, bert that brute has 
swallowed my ten dollars!” cried the trav- 
eler, as soon as he could work bis jaws. 

“Kill him! kill him!” shouted the three or 
four men at the bar. 

“Who talks of killing my dog?” inquired 
the woman, as she turned around. 

“He has swallowed my money—my ten 
dollars,” explained the agent. “It was a 
gold piece, and he gulped it right down. I 
must have it back,” 

“But don’t you dare lay your hand on 
Towser!” warned the woman. “If you was 
throwing money round it wasn’t his fault, 
and I wont have him hurt. 

I'll buy him, I'll give you one dollar for 
him.” replied the agent. 

“We don’t run no cheap dogs out on the 
Pontiac road,” said the woman as she shook 
her head. “The price of that dog is fifteen 
dollars.” 

“But— but—he’s got my ten dollars!” * 

“T can’t help that. If you want to buy 
bim you can kill him; but so long as he’s 
my dog I'll quote thé law to any man that 
lays a hand on him.” 

The traveler offered five, six, seven and 
eight, one bid after another, but the woman 
was firm, and a corrugated stove-pipe elbow 
was nowhere compared to ihe sad wrinkles 
on the traveler’s face as he saw the milk 
wagon rattle away and Towser take his place 
under the axle-tree, 
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THE ‘ST. LOUIS ‘TRIAL. 


Mr. Blake’s Closing Argument for the 
Plaintiffs. 





{From the Globe Democrat. ] 

On the morning of February 20th, Mr. 
Blake, on behalf of the complainants, com- 
menced his closing argument, which is the 
last to be made in the case, unless Mr. Hard- 
ing should find something new in his argu- 
ment to call for a particular response. He 
began his argument by stating that in the 
spring of 1860 Mr. Wm. Warder, who had 
begun life as a lawyer, and had devoted 
many years to the selling of agricultural im- 
plements, became a miller, and went into 
business with Mr. Barnett. Mr. Cochrane, 
after the formation of this partnership, went 
to Mr. Warder with an invention ready made 
and proposed to him to introduce it. It con- 
sisted of a duster reel, having an air blast in 
the interior, for the purpose of dusting mid- 
dlings. If Mr. Cochrane had stopped there, 
said Mr. Blake, there would have been no 
question before the court, for there would 
have been no doubt that Mr. Cochrane did 
purify middlings by the device he proposed. 
Unfortunately for him, however, he carried 
his invention further, and proposed to Mr. 
Warder to put blasts through the whole series 
of bolting reels. To this Mr. Warder as- 
sented, and a mill was. built at Lagonda. 
The result of this mill was not only an in- 
crease of superfine flour, but the production 
of middlings whiter and better than any the 
witnesses had ever seen, and which were fit 
to be mixed, when ground, with superfine 
fiour 

Mr. Blake described the details of this 
mill, and stated that it proved to be a suc- 
cess, and that thereupon Warder & Barnett 
caused Cochrane to put other bolts on the 
same principle in their mill, which was then 
running, and was known as the “Warder & 
Barnett mill.” The results of these bolts, he 
said, were stated on the written records, 
consisting of letters and invoices, of Warder 
and his broker at that time, and it appeared 
conclusively that for a period of two months 
they produced middlings which they ground 
into a grade of flour which, although a new 
grade, was yet, as soon as it appeared on the 
market, ranked with the highest grades of 
flour. They abandoned making this grade, 
not as Mr. Harding had stated, because the 
tests were not satisfactory, but because the 
brokers in New York reported that the gov- 
ernment, the great buyer of flour at that 
time, would not pay the rates for so high a 
grade. Mr. Blake regarded this testimony 
as of more value, from having been made at 
the time, than the recollections of witnesses, 
and held that it was conclusive upon the 
court that middlings were purified by this 
apparatus and process in the Barnett mill. 
This mill was afterward burned, and Warder 
immediately proceeded to build another one 
like it, showing thereby his perfect faith in 
Cochrane’s system, and that it had worked 
satisfactorily. This latter mill had been 
running but a little time when it was stopped 
by the threat of a suit for injunction, for 
the use of water, by other millers on the 
same stream, and under the advice of Mr. 
Bowman, an eminent lawyer of Ohio, the air 
blast was taken off. This suit was not set- 
tled until 1875, when, after a time of wait- 
ing, due to the situation of their business 
and the depression of the times, they put in 
one of Mr. Cochrane’s bolts to run the Coch- 
rane process. It was said by Mr. Harding 
that this was an experiment. Ifso, then it 
was one of the most remarkable experiments 
that was ever known, for Cochrane had _ car- 
ried bis invention so far that he was able to 
predict, and did in his contract state, exactly 
how many bushels it would take to make a 
barrel, and so accurate was his calculation 
that he came within a few pounds of the 
quantity which he had foretold. 

From that time down to the fire, said Mr. 
Blake, the process was running constantly, 
and gave the best results. We have in this 
new Barnett mill the result of this process. 
Mr. Harding says that the mill is run by 
suction. So it is, but it is also run by blast. 

Mr. Harding here stated that he admitted 
the mill would run purified middlings by 
blast, but that it had two instrumentalities 
not found in the original Barnett mill—a 
third air pipe, and air in the separator reel. 

Mr. Blake explained that the third pipe 
was used only in running suction, and not at 
all in gunning blast. and stated that the ex- 
periments of Mr. Hollingsworth and Mr. 
Perrine substituted for the blast separator 
separation on a hand sjeve, which gave 
perfectly made purified middlings. He urged 
that from these considerations, all of which 
were entirely without contradiction, it was 
apparent that Cochrane had conceived and 
successfully carried out, from early in the 
year 1860, the process of purifying middlings, 
or, as he called it, “clarifying” them. He 
said that the statement of Mr. Harding, 


that Cochrane had used the “Cogswell & 


McKiernan devices in the bolts put up by 
him at Lagonda, was in direct violation of 
the decision of the supreme court of the 
United States, which (in the case of Cochrane 
vs. Deener) was that the patent of Cogswell 
& McKietnan did not anticipate the process 
of Cochrane, and that Cochrane was the in- 
ventor of the reels, pipes and air distributing 
jackets which Mr. Harding attributed to 
Cogswell & McKiernan. 

Mr. Blake then read from the reissued 
patent ‘and the testimony to show the court 
that there were two kinds of milling, one 
called “American milling,” in which the 
grinding was relatively low, and the superfine 
flour was taken off; and the other called 
“high milling,” in which no superfine flour 
was taken off on the first grinding, which 
was much higher. He then read extensively 
from the Rollet Memoir, and asserted that 
high milling, as described there, consisted 
in the successive reduction of the berry with- 
out the first production of superfine flour. 

Gen. Cole claimed that the Christian mill 
used what was called “French milling.” 

Mr. Blake held that that was impossible, 
because in the French milling there was no 
air used. 

A discussion arose between Mr. Blake and 
Mr. Harding as to the admission of the report 
of Prof. Hosford, at the Vienna Exposition, 
which was referred to by Mr. Fred Renwick 
in his testimony. 

The court ruled it in, it being ‘understood 
that Mr. Harding should have an opportunity 
to be heard upon the report in the morning, 
inasmuch as he had not touched upon it in 
his argument, considering that it was not in 
evidence, as it was only referred to in the 
answer of a witness. 

Mr. Harding admitted that middlings were 
successfully purified by the Cochrane appara- 
tus by working suction. 

The principal point of discussion in the af- 
ter-noon was whether or not there was such 
a thing as “high milling” as contradistin- 
guished from “low milling,” or whether they 
were merely different degrees of the same 
kind of milling, varying only in the degree of 
grinding high or low. Mrr Blake held that 
this was a question of business and of money 
to the millers. He asserted that no miller 
could live in this country unless he took off 
superfine flour; that if he ground high, ac- 
conding to the European system, the mater- 
ial which would have gone into high priced 
superfine flour would be degraded by the 
speck from the bran and would go off in a 
low grade material, which would bring very 
much less money. He adverted to the fact 
that while it was very well known that in 
Paris the highest flours were produced by 
the process of successive reduction, yet that 
for the general market the French govern- 
ment, which had interested itself in high 
milling, had never been able successfully to 
introduce it, the French miller always pre- 
ferring, for the purpose of economy and money 
making, to use the American system in a 
more or less modified form. 

The hearing of the milling suit having been 
resumed after the dismissal as to the defend- 
ant Stannard, Mr. Blake began his remarks 
by reading from the report of the commis- 
sioners at the Vienna exposition an article by 
Prof. Hosford upon high and low milling, 
which was ruled in at the close of Monday’s 
proceedings. The report stated, in substance, 
that high milling was produced by successive 
reductions of grain to flour, in which super- 
fine flour was not taken off in the first grind- 
ing, and the best grades were found after re- 
peated reductions. Mr. Biake claimed that 
this was precisely in accordance with the 
disclaimer of the Cochrane patent. Low 
milling was described to be a process by 
which grain was reduced by a single grinding 
to flour, and the paper stated that this was 
sometimes so practiced as to separate a con- 
siderable amount of gluten without reducing 
it to flour. The problem of how to make 
this into good flour, said Hosford, has not 
yet been solved, and this problem, it was 
urged, was precisely the problem which the 
Cochrane process settled. 

Mr. Harding objected at length to the 
statements of this paper, and pointed out 
wherein, in his opinion, they did not agree 
with the high milling process. 

Mr. Blake proceeded to read the evidence, 
which showed that the high milling process 
was distinguished from the low milling pro- 
cess by the fact that the latter produces 
superfine flour at regrinding, while the 
former did not. He read at length from the 
Rollet memoir, and showed by the descrip- 
tions and by tables that in what was called 
Minot milling, economic milling, Saxon mill- 
ing and French milling, the quantity of su- 
perfine flour produced at the first grinding 
was over twenty per cent, thus conforming 
to the definition given by Hollingsworth 
when he testified that in order to make good 
superfine flour at the first grinding at least 





twenty per cent should be taken off. These 
different modes of milling were distinguished 


sia: the taking off of fine an: and by the 
fact that no air was used to purify the mid- 
dlings, and in this respect they differed from 
the last mode of milling described in Rollet’s 
memoir, which cited what’ was termed high 
milling, in which the first product was a 
small amount of “folle farine,” so-called, 
which folle farine, instead of being superfine 
flour, as rendered by an over-zealous trans- 
lator, really meant flour dust, and was shown 
by the description to be a material only fit to 
be mixed with the results of the sixth pro- 
cess of regrinding the poorest kind of flour, 
which made a flour known in the market as 
Vermicelli flour. 

Considerable comment was made upon the 
translation of “folle farine,” which was shown 
to have been first correctly translated, and 
afterwards altered by some one in the inter- 
est of the defendant. 

Some dispute occurred between Mr. Hard- 
ing and Mr. Blake upon this point, and the 
testimony of Mr. ViteHe was read at length, 
showing the translations to have been made 
for defendants, and that it had been altered 
in many vital parts to favor the defense. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session 
the Manual Roret was taken up and it was 
shown that the system of middlings purifying 
there described gave only twelve pounds of 
superfine or first quality flour, which it was 
urged could not be of a quality equal to 
what is called “superfine flour.” Here Mr. 
Blake very pertinently put the question, if 
the defendants believed that by this process 
superfine flour could be taken off, why had 
they not tried the experiment when they had 
the amplest opportunity, means and resources 
for making such experiment? Had they 
made such experiment and produced accord- 
ing to the descriptions of the Manual Roret 
twelve pounds of superfine flour as the re- 
sult of the first grinding, there would have 
been an end of the case, argument and all. 
The court could not fail to construe such 
failure against the defendants, and take it as 
a confession that Hollingsworth’s testimony 
was true, and therefore that the process de- 
scribed in Roret was not the process of the 
complainants patent. 

The question was then taken up whether 
the description of the machinery in the Roret 
memoir wassuch that the mechanical wind 
sieves therein described were so described as 
to be a part of the Menot, Economic, Saxon 
or French systems described in the Rollet 
memoir, and two answers were given: (1) that 
the Rollet memoir, in terms, described one 
mode of milling with wind, and the instru- 
ment by which the wind was produced was 
specifically described, showing that the ab- 
sence of the suggestion of wind in the other 
processes was intentional, and that they were 
not to be used with wind, and (2) that the 
machines in Rollet are not so sufficiently de- 
scribed as to enable one to construct them 
from the descriptions there given; that, 
therefore, they did not furnish a practical 
way of working out the process and hence 
did not meet the requirements necessary to 
constitute sufficient anticipation in law. It 
was also urged that each description must be 
complete in itself, and that no one was at 
liberty to find part of a patent in one place 
and part in another and, combining the in- 
formation thus furnished, to claim the result 
as an “anticipation.” 

The question of the reissue was then taken 
up. It had been denied by Mr. Harding and 
his experts that the original patent described 
the taking off of superfine flour at any part 
of the specifications. It is, however, per- 
fectly well known that the superfine flour in 
the middlings chest is taken off on the first 
reel only. Now, Cochrane’s patent calls the 
first reel the “superfine” reel, and it could 
not be called the superfine reel by reason of 
the quality of its reel cloths, which were the 
coarser in the Cochrane system. Hence it 
must have been called superfine for the rea- 
son that the superfine flour was taken off 
there. It further appears, with perfect dis- 
tinctness in the patent, that the flour taken 
off each reel was to be separated and taken 
each to its own receptacle, and it was stated 
that the flours made on those reels were of 
different grades. There must be somewhere 
where in this process superfine flour is taken 
off, and this must have been the place where 
it is always taken off in milling, on the reel 
called “superfine” in the patent. 

It had been further urged that the Coch- 
rane patent requires the middlings to be re- 
bolted, which Mr. Blake answered by saying 
that rebolting or double bolting was only an- 
other way of bolting, well known to millers, 
and which was described by Cochrane as one 
way of carrying out his process in accordance 
with his idea of communicating what he 
deemed the best way. 

The patent further described the middlings 
as white middlings, to which Mr, Harding 
had objected that white middlings were 
known before the Cochrane patent. The 
proof as to what these “white middlings” 
were was in the hands of the defendants, and 





by their own witness it was shown that they 
were only fit for feed, and hence could not 








be the white middlings of Cochrane, which 
the patent says were fit to be mixed with 
superfine flour. 


The Yan-kees Must Go. 


Hone Kone, December 28.—It was some 
mouths since in Fri Sco, the capital of the 
province of Ka Li Fob Na, an anti-American 
agitation began, which, though at first 
merely ridiculous, soon became annoying and 
now is seriously threatening. The idle and 
disipated youth of the lower classes—’ood lum 
the native term is, which is about the equiv- 
alent of our “rough” or “rowdy”—began by 
persecuting in a cowardly manner single 
Americans that might be observed in the 
streets during the absence of the watchman 
—kops—applying to them opprobrious epi- 
thets, ridiculing their garments, pulling the 
women’s back hair, or pelting some less for- 
tunate straggler with garbage, potsherds or 
even pebbles, These acts, annoying though 
they were, were for a time laid to the ac- 
count of the prejudice of ignorant heathen 
and the talent for malice of irresponsible 
rowdy boys, and it was hoped that with time, 
and as the better classes made their influence 
felt in the native community, cause for com- 
plaint would vanish. These hopes, however, 
were doomed to disappointment. The watch- 
man and magistrates—mandarins of the 
lower class exercising functions analogous to 
those discharged by police justices in Ameri- 
can cities—actually seemed to sympathize 
with the malefactors, and when “Sam,” as 
every American is called, invoked protection 
or justice he found neither, but was instead 
bullied, blackmailed, and often still more 
harshly treated. An extensive colony of 
Americans had settled in Fri Sco, occupying 
what is known as the Yankee quarter, and 
carrying on there, with the aid of those in- 
ventive appliances in the construction of 
which our countrymen are so ingenious and 
indefatigable, a great number of business en- 
terprises. Cheap as Chinese labor is supposed 
to be, its product was not to be compared on 
any ground with that of Yankee machines. 
For instance, in the simple matter of wash- 
ing clothing, washers, wringers and mangles 
operated by power furnished by a windmill 
were agencies with which the Chinese Jon 
drees, or washerwomen, could not compete, 
though they are satisfied with a few cash a 
day for wages; and the industry, faithful- 
ness and economy of our country-people 
causing them to be preferred to the natives, 
a bitter feeling sprang up intensified by the 
fact that the washerwomen were no longer 
able to support their half grown sons, the 
rowdies, who, therefore, stoned and chevied 
“Sam” more mercilessly than ever. Often 
has my blood boiled to see a cowardly mob 
set upon a single American who was carrying 
home a basket of nicely arranged clothing, 
strew its contents in the mire, beat and kick 
the poor fellow and pursue him to the very 
gates of the settlement. Still other preju- 
dices were awakened. Our country people, 
most of whom are estimable colonists from 
the interior of Massachusetts, were de 
nounced by people who might be expected 
to know better as the advance guard 
of Occidental barbarism. While the 
population of the Celestial empire, it was 
pointed out, had remained steady or slightly 
decreased during the century, that of the 
United States had increased more than. 50 
per cent during the last twenty years, and 
was rapidly growing. Chinese civilization 
could not be expected long to survive where 
the teeming overplus of America invaded it, 
people uneducated, not sympathizing with 
its ideas and hostile to its form of govern- 
ment. Besides, it was pointed out that 
Americans brought with them all the fright- 
ful diseases of the Occident. Indeed, an 
outbreak was feared when it was discovered 
that the “Sams” of Fri Sco really had among 
them two genuine cases of dyspepsia. Ex- 
tracts from American papers of the highest 
standing were quoted to show that the most 
eminent men of America were liars, thieves, 
suborners of perjury, receivers of stolen 
goods, coparceners and bloody homicides, 
and it was argued that if the leaders were 
thus corrupt and dangerous, the lower classes 
must in turpitude rival the demons of the 
pit. “Sam,” it was again claimed, worked 
hard and thus took the bread out of the 
mouths of the Chinese—an absurd claim, of 
course, but preferred most. loudly by those 
who had never done an honest day’s work in 
their lives—and sent his money out of the 
country to America, while as to his salary it 
was dangerously unpatriotic and disgustingly 
barbarian. Instead of purchasing and con- 
suming shark’s fins and bird’s nests, or even 
of dieting upon plain and nutritious dogs, 
earthworms and lizards, “Sam’s” delight was 
to feed upon succotash, baked beans, steamed 
squash, hominy, applesauce and similar 
things, served up in an infinitude of tiny 
dishes and washed down with draughts of 
ice water! 

Americans, of course, as sensible and civil- 
ized people, can see how Judicrously without 
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foundation were all these charges and preju- 
dices. It may hardly seem credible to you, 
put I have actually heard a respectable 
Chinese merchant opposing the admission of 
what he called “Caucasian hordes” on the 
ground that they would corrupt the morals 
of the chaste young girls of the Celestial 
empire, and he was so in earnest about it 
that he poohpoohed as ridiculous my sug- 
gestion that the chaste young girls might 
avoid this by keeping away from the licen- 
tious Caucasians! But to such a length had 
calumny and suspicion gone that when—as 
he was infallibly bound to come—a blatant 
demagogue appeared, the train was ready to 
be fired. Kar Nee, the demagogue in ques- 
tion, was a porter at Fri Sco, a man of mean 
origin—indeed, not a Chinese at all, but a 
native of Corea, whence he came in an emi- 
grant junk, or in consequence of the at- 
tempted purchase of a sheep which was not 
forsale. Kar Nee, being a glib, saucy, pro- 
fane bumer (or, as you would say, loafer), 
soon became popular among his fellows and 
began haranguing them in the most vehe- 
ment manner on nights, urging the extermi- 
nation of the “one-eyed dyspeptics,” as he 
called the Americans, “The Yan Kees must 
go,” was his war cry, and it was taken up by 
all the riff-raff of the cities, and even by 
educated people of position and consequence 
desirous of popularity. 

We had fondly hoped, despite frequent an- 
noyances and occasional outrages, that the 
American residents of China would be sure of 
protection whenever they invoked the imper- 
ial power. The Burlingame treaty, we knew 
existed, and under its provisions the most 
ample security was offered to law abiding cit- 
izens of the;United States sojourning in the 
Celestial empire. But alas! we seemed to 
have labored under a hallucination when we 
fancied that a heathen nation of small knowl- 
edge and scanty civilization would for a 
moment respect treaty rights unless under 
constraint. The United States’ example has 
been lost upon the Chinese. While the 
Americans have cast the triple egis of the 
law around the meanest Chinaman within 
their borders, protecting his person from 
harm, his property from spoliation and his re- 
ligious and social habits from ridicule—while, 
I say, they have declared the nation’s faith 
pledged by solemn treaty with a friendly 
power is tobe kept sacred, no matter how 
advantageous it might be to break it, what 
have the Chinese done? They have faith- 
lessly and insolently, without warning, with- 
out justification, abrogated the Burlingame 
treaty. The heads of the six boards have 
“laid at the foot of the throne” a proclama- 
tion against the “red haired foreign devils,” 
couched in this offensive style: 


Whereas, now for many years the bowels 
of the Empire of heaven have been unsalu- 
brious because of the presence in the flow- 
ery dominions of the brother of the sun and 
moon of red haired foreign devils, Yankees, 
Melican man, Sams, who do not eat dog or 
drink saki, but defile their tea with the milk 
of oxen and feed like swine upon unseemly 
things, washing clothes likewise with the 
might of white-breathing devils tormented 
in iron boxes, introducing pestilence and 
neglecting the worship of the dead and their 
progenitors, 

Whereas, by reason of their pernicious 
presence there have been famines and earth- 
quakes ana the butchers’ shops are full of big 
blue flies; and whereas the excellent poet 
Tup Pur hath said: “He who cometh from 
abroad is a stranger--yea, the stranger com- 
eth from abroad”—now therefore, the king, 
the emperor, who rules the porter of the 
earth, the cockolorum who is elevated above 
all, brother of the sun and moon, father of 
the planetary system, and who hath the as- 
teroids for his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts, wearer of the peacock’s feather and 
the jade button, who hath a thousand wives 
Save one, nine hundred and ninety and nine 
mothers in law, and the key of the combina- 
tion, commands: 

1. That no junk shall hereafter bring to 
the Flowery kingdom red haired foreign devy- 
ils, Yankees, Melican man, Sams, to any num- 
ber exceeding fifteen at one voyage. 


2. That if any junk shall bring more than 


’ fifteen red haired foreign devils, Yankees, 


Melican man, Sams, at one voyage, headman 
boss allee same captain catchee plison six 
months, pungle hundle dollais topside pleece. 
coult’s desk fol each Chinaman he catchee 
mole fifteen sabbee?” 

But why need I continue any further 
through this mass of official verbiage, which, 
in short, provides for the abrogation of the 
Burlingame treaty and aims a deadly blow at 
American interests in the Chinese empire. 
There is a faint hope that the emperor may 
refuse to sign and publish the proclamation, 
‘but I fear itis one that we cannot reckon 
upon with much confidence. Silly suspicions 
and superstitions have gained ground, as they 
will in an uncivilized community without 
newspapers or statesmen to act as teachers, 
and I fear that ifthe proclamation were not 
issued the turbulent anti-Yankee faction 





would burn and foot the Yankee quarter and 
massacre its hapless inhabitants. You, per- 
haps, cannot imagine such a state of things, 
for I know that in the United States if a man 
should-attempt night after night to incite 
mobs to commit arson, pillage and murder 
against a peaceable class dwelling in an Amer- 
ican city he would soon find himself in a cell or 
a padded room. But here, among barbar- 
ians, it is different. If America has not lost 
all her old time spirit, we shall see, if the 
proclamation I have alluded to is issued, a 
fleet in Chinese waters at once, prepared to 
demand with the mouth of its cannon that 
treaty obligations shall be held sacred and not 
be contemptuously disregarded whenever ad- 
vantage or prejudice suggests the dishonora- 
ble course.—Cor. VN. Y. World. 





Old English Papers. 


There is something peculiarly fascinating 
about a batch of papers. Men and things of 
former days assume a reality and past events 
a vividness unattainable when we read of 
them in the “brief chronicles and abstracts” 
of their own times. The British museum is 
a rich mine of wealth to the newspaper anti- 
quary. It contains vast numbers of news- 
letters and newspapers, wherein are to be 
found the best of all historical records—the 
narration of actual facts by keen observers. 
The Hnglish Mercurie is the oldest English 
newspaper extant. Some skeptics have 
doubted the authenticity of this little sheet, 
but on the whole the evidence of its genuine 
character cannot easily be set aside. It has 
been assumed, from the fact that the ma- 
terial of the copies preserved in the British 
museum is not more than one hundred and 
fifty years old, that they are all forgeries. 
I cannot agree. They are, I believe, simply 
reprints of original journals, and I am forti- 
fied in this conclusion by the internal evi- 
dence afforded by’ the papers themselves. 
There is nothing in them which cannot be 
verified from other sources, and no reason 
can be alleged for the elaborate forgery of 
such documents. On the other hand there 
is every probability that when copies of the 
Mercurie became scarce a general reprint was 
made, and that the British museum, which 
was only established in 1753, succeeded in 
securing merely thereprints. There are none 
of the original writings of St. Matthew, St. 
Mark, St. Luke, St. John or St. Paul in 
existence, but the church does not reject the 
vulgate on that account. Evidence as to the 
date when existing books were printed proves 
nothing as to when they were written. There 
are seven copies of the Hnglish Mercurie in 
the museum, the oldest of which’is dated 
“Whitehall, July 23, 1588,” and professes to 
be “Imprinted by Christopher Barker, Her 
Highnesse’s Printer.” Its full title is the 
English Mercurie, Published by Authorite for 
the Prevention of False Iteports, The whole 
paper is devoted to the English victory over 
the Spanish armada: 

When that great fleet invincible 
Against her bore in vain 

The richest spoils of Mexico, 
The stoutest hearts of Spain. 


One curious fact is mentioned, namely, 
that the military forces of the armada in- 
cluded “above seven hundred fugitive English, 
headed by the two archtraitours, the Earle of 
Westmorland and Sir William Stanley.” 
The Mercurie records that “the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, Common Council and Lieutenancie 
of this greate City wayted upon her Majestie 
at Westminister this afternoone with assur- 
ances of their hearty and unanimous resolu- 
tion to stande by and supporte her Majestie 
at this criticall juncture with their Lives and 
Fortunes when her invaluable Life, the true 
Protestant Religion and all the privileges of 
free-borne Englishmen are threatened by an 
open Attack from our bigotted and bloode 
thirsty Adversaries the Spaniards. The 
Queene received them very graciously and 
assured them she did not doubt their Zealous 
Endeavours to serve theyr Country on the 
present very important Occasion; that for 
her Part she relyed on God’s Providence and 
the goodnesse of her Cause and was resolved 
to run all Risques with her faithfull Subjects.” 
No one can doubt that the presentation of a 
“loyal address” was precisely what the lord 
mayor and corporation would be certain to do 
at such a national crisis, nor can it be 
questioned that the reply accredited to the 
queen has a distinct flavor of “Good Queen 
Bess” in it. So much for the Mercurie. 

The Weekly Newes of “Munday, 31st 
January. 1606,” issued by ‘Jeffrey Chorlton 
and sold at his shop at the great North Door 
of St. Paul’s,” gives a circumstantial account 
of the trial and execution of the Guy Fawkes 
conspirators. There were eight of these 
“traytors” executed in London, of whom four 
were, strangely enough, of all places, 
“executed in St. Paul’s Church Yard,” and 
four in the “Old Palace Yard in Westminster, 
over against the Parliament flouse.” The 
story of the gunpowder ploé is familiar to 
everybody and need not be zepeated here, 





but we learn from the Newes that after the 
“warning received by Lord Monteagle it was 
the acuteness of King James which discerned 
something serious in the matter, and finally 
led to the capture of Guy Fawkes in the 
cellars of the Parliament house, armed with 
“three matches, a tinder box and a dark lan- 
tern.” While waiting in the “Star Chamber” 
previous to their trial, it is recorded that 
the prisoners were observed to be “taking 
tobacco as if hangi 
to them. It seems, however, that “the 
great Devil of all Guy Fawkes,” had to be 
helped on to the scaffold by the hang- 
man, “his body being weak by the torture and 
sickness.” The family to whieh Guy Fawkes 
belonged was an ancient one in Yorkshire, 
and the present respected Capt. Fawkes 
of Farnley hall, in that county, comes of a 
long ;line of loyal and esteemed Fawkeses, 
whose patriotism has been bravely mani- 
fested on many a battle-field, and whose 
ability has been the admiration of local and 
general legislative bodies for many genera- 
tions. The name of Fawkes in Yorkshire 
possesses noble asociations “all the year 
round,” while the memory of the great ex- 
perimenter in explosions is only revived on 
the 5th of November, when the anniversary 
of “Gunpowder plot” is celebrated by Young 
England with bonfires, fire crackers and other 
nuisances, as is the manner of Young Amer- 
ica on the Fourth of July. 

The execution of King Charles I. is nar- 
rated in the Intelligencer, “a perfect diurnal 
of some passages in parliament and the 
proceedings of the army under his ex- 
cellency the Lord Fairfax, published 
by Francis Coles and Laurence Beair- 
bloake. The Intelligencer gives the news 
“from Munday, the 29th of January, till 
Munday, the 5th of February, 1648, collected 
for the satisfaction of such as desire to be 
correctly informed.” The account of the 
death of King Charles was very full and 
ample. The King made a lengthy speech on 
the scaffold, in which he boldly avowed his 
belief in those extreme principles of royal 
supremacy which had brought him to the 
block. He met his fate with the courage of 
a martyr and the resignation of a Christian, 
his last words being: “I go from a corrutible 
to an incorruptible crown, where no distur- 
banee can be.” 

The Gazette, ancestor of the present Lon- 
don Gazette, publishing the news “from 
Thursday, Sept 2, to Thursday, Sept. 9,1658,” 
gives a full account of the death of Oliver 
Cromwell and the accession of his son to the 
throne of lord protector. Those who imagine 
that old England under “Old Noll” was a re- 
public something like what the American 
union is now make a most egregious mistake. 
Cromwell was an autocrat, whose rule was 
tempered by puritanism in relation to Puri- 
tans, but as regards those who were outside 
of what he considered the true faith it 
was a pure despotism. If he never 
became king he assumed abundance of 
other grand titles. The Gazette alludes to him 
as “his most serene and renowned Highness 
Oliver Lord Protector,” and as “this most 
excellent prince.” The lying-in-state was 
conducted with royal magnificence. Es- 
cutcheons of Cromwell, carefully surmounted 
with “the imperial crown,” were displayed, 
and the imperial crown itself rested on a 
“rich chair of estate.” The posts of the bed 
upon which the body lay were all adorned 
with “the Imperial Armes.” The liberal party, 
who, under Mr. Gladstone, profess to regard 
Lord Beaconsfield as an imperialist, might 
do well to remember that their great idol, 
Cromwell, was the greatest imperialist Eng- 
land has ever known, and that it was the 
lord protector’s foreign policy which made 
him tolerated by the nation. The accession 
of Richard Cromwell to the throne was an 
affair of great pomp and splendor. 

There are several advertisements in the 
Intelligencer. “A Special ‘Treatise by Mr. 
John Collins, Minister at Norwich,” is an- 
nounced under the title of “A Cordiall for a 
fainting Soule.” The following is also inter- 
esting: 

“A Few Sighs from Hell, or the Groans of 
a Damned Soule, being an Exposition of those 
words in the sixteenth of Luke concerning 
the Rich man and the Beggar, wherein is 
discovered the lamentable state of the 
damned, their cries and their distresses, with 
the determination of God upon them. A 
good warning word to sinners, both old and 
young, to take into consideration betimes 
lest they come into that place of torment. 
Also a brief discourse touching the profitable- 
ness of the Holy Scriptures. By that poor 
servant of Jesus Christ, John Bunyan.” 


Evidently the Great Dreamer would not 
have had much use for men like Canon Far- 
rar and other believers in eternal hope. Bun- 
yan, by the way, as his name shows, was of 
French extraction, Bunyan being derived 
from Bon-jean; Anglice, Bonyong—Bunyan. 
Another quaint advertisement reads thus: 
“That excellent and by all physicians ap- 
proved China drink called by the Chinese 


Toha, by other nations Tay, alias Tee, is 


were no troubie’ 


sold at the Sultaness Head, a Cophee House 
in Sweeting’s Rents, by the Royal Exchange, 
London.” -A “Mr. Ebbe,” of “the George, in 
West Smithfield,” offers a reward of forty 
shillings for the recovery of a “Flea-bitten 
Gray Gelding” and an “Iron-gray Gelding.”— 
London Cor. Philadelphia Times. 





Why American Locks Undersell English 
Locks. 


James Hill, an English locksmith, in a let- 
ter to the London 72mes, remarks as follows: 

“You ask me to state the results of my ob- 
servations in America, and the causes oper- 
ating in favor of American productions being 
cheaper and better than the English. In the 
first place, the Americans certainly employ 
machinery a great deal more than we do. In- 
deed, the bulk of our English locks are hand- 
made, and there is too much of the rule of 
thumb about them. Secondly, the Ameri- 
cans, both masters and men, seem to have 
more technical and general education than 
we can boast of here. We do not think 
enough in our manufactories, whereas it 
would pay us to keep a man to do nothing 
but invent and improve, and think out the 
requirements of our customers. The Ameri- 
cans keep inventors and encourage their men 
to invent, and the American patent laws are 
certainly more favorable to inventors than 
ours. In the third place, the men work 
longer hours in America, and I was surprised 
to find that they worked as long on Satur- 
days as on other days. Fourthly, I found 
less drunkenness in America, and I certainly 
could not hear that the men neglected their 
work through drink. Here, however, our 
men seldom begin work in the lock trade and 
many other trades till Tuesday. They hold 
what they call ‘Saint Monday’ every week, as 
it takes them Sunday and Monday to re- 
cover from the effect of Saturday’s drinking. 
This ‘Saint Monday’ is religiously(?) ob- 
served in the ‘Black country.’ Fifthly, the 
lock manufacturers in this country, with ore 
or two exceptions (such as Chubb and Hobbs, 
the latter of whom is an American), are men 
of small capital, and cannot afford to buy 
machinery. Many of our small manufactur- 
ers are called ‘garret masters,’ and are little 
better off than the men themselves. The 


consequence is, they are not in a 
position to resist the action of the 
men, nor to compete with machine- 


made goods. In America small firms are 
the exception, large ones the rule. The ma- 
jority are known as limited manufacturing 
companies, and a vast amount of capital is 
invested in plant, tools, and machinery. 
Hence, they do not hesitate to entertain 
orders for special goods, which our small 
makers here could not undertake. Judging 
from the fact that we could hold our own 
against such countries as France and Ger- 
many, where hand labor prevails, and that 
we are beaten by America, where machinery 
predominates, you can readily understand 
that machinery is the weapon with which we 
are being successfully beaten. I visited a 
good many factories in America, not confined 
to locks, and I was struck with their mani- 
fold mechanical appliances, many of which 
approached in action and intelligence as 
nearly as machinery could do to the manip- 
ulation of the human hand. I might say, in 
the sixth place, that our school boards have 
indirectly contributed to the introduction of 
American goods, inasmuch as they have com- 
pelled (and very properly so) the attendance 
at school of boys and girls who have hitherto 
been, as it were, the human machinery of 
the English lockmakers. It is a shameful 
fact that mere children were formerly em- 
ployed in filing and japanning locks before 
they were hardly able to stand or walk, and 
in many cases they had to be strapped to the 
benches. I have seen mothers and their 
children at this sort of work in Willenhall; 
but of late years lads and men have had to 
be substituted for children. This caused 
prices to rise, and made it possible for Amer- 
icans not only to supply themselves, but to 
undersell us here and also in our colonies. 





Denver 7’ribune: “They tell me Leadville 
is pretty high up,” remarked a Denverite to 
a visitor from the carbonate field. “High 
up,” ejaculated the other, “well I should 
say. Theairis so thin that you’ve got to 
fan itin a corner to get a square breath. 
Why, I live sorter in a valley, but_ many a 
time when I went home at night I had to 
push a cloud from the door to get im, 


All the drug stores in Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
were recently indicted for selling whiskey in 
violation of the lavr. One firm demanded 
immediate trial which resulted in conviction 
with a fine of $300 and costs. 


Grain dealers and shippers in Montreal 
have signed a petition against imposing any 
duty on American grain lest such a measure 





should injure the export trade of the city. 
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CONGRESSIONAL NEWS. 


Wednesday, Feb. 26. 

SENATE—Several bills were reported and 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr, Bayard, from the conference commit- 
tee on the bill to amend the internal revenue 
laws, submitted a report which was agreed 
to and the bill was passed. 

Consideration of the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill wasresumed. After a long discus- 
sion the amendments made in committee of 
the whole were concurred in with the excep- 
tion of that appropriating $24,130 for detect- 
ing and bringing to trial and punishment 
persons guilty of violating the internal reve- 
nue laws or connivirig at the same, which 
was stricken out. The bill was then passed. 

A bill was passed anthorizing the secretary 
of the treasury to ascertain and report to 
congress the expense incurred by the state 
of Kansas in fighting hostile indians. 

A large number of pension bills were 
passed. 

The bill giving Elisha Franklin, of Virginia, 
asurvivor of the war of 1812 who is said to 
be one hundred years old, a bounty land 
warrant, 

A bill was passed giving a pension to Abigail 
S. Tilton, widow of a revolutionary soldier. 
(of uncertain age?) 

After executive session the senate ad- 
journed. 

Hovuse—Went into committee of the whole 
on the census bill which had been amended 
so as to invest the appointment of supervisor 
with the president, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate. The bill was re- 
ported and passed with the amendment. 

The sugar tariff bill was taken up and dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Tucker from the conference commit- 
tee on the tobacco bill submitted a report 
and explained it. Mr. Conger took the floor 
to speak on the provision regarding the tax 
on matches but a motion to adjourn was 
* made and carried. 

Thursday, Feb. 27th. 

SENATE.- Mr. Teller from the election in- 
vestigating committee presented a majority 
report which was ordered printed. 

Mr. Morriil from the committee on finance 
reported an amendment to the house bill 
making an appropriation to pay arrears of 
pensions. It provides that for that purpose 
the secretary of the treasury shall sell not 
more than $18,000,000 of four per cent bonds 
at not less than par, or issue certificates of 
deposit as provided for by act of February 
26. Referred. Other amendments submit- 
ted and agreed to. 

The river and harbor appropriation bill 
and the sundry civil service appropriation 
bill, with amendments, were reported and 
placed on the calendar. 

Resolutions were passed and addresses 
made in honor of the late Beverly B. Doug- 
las. 

Adjourned. 

Hovuse.—The conference report on the to- 
bacco bill was agreed to. The tax on matches 
remains as now. 

After a long discussion a resolution was 
passed ordering the sergeant-at-arms to ar- 
rest Geo. F. Seward and bring him before 
the house for contempt in refusing to pro- 
duce the books of the Shanghai consulate 
during his term of office as consul general, 
for inspection by the Springer investigating 
committee. 

A bill reported from the committee on 
ways and means and passed provides that 
the interest on bonds called for redemption 
shall cease forty days after date of notice 
from the secretary of the treasury. 

A bill was passed for the relief of Albert 
N. Wyman, late treasurer of the United 
States. 

Adjourned. 

Friday, Feb, 28th. 

SENATE—The census bill was reported 
from committee with a recommendation to 
non-concur in the house amendments; con- 
sideration postponed. 

The bill making an appropriation to pay 
arrears of pensions was passed. 

The sundry civil appropriation bill was 
taken up and several amendments were acted 
upon. 

Adjourned. 

Hovsk—-The postoffice appropriation bill 
was reported back from committee with the 
recommendation, which was agreed to, that 
the senate amendments, with two exceptions 
—the Bragjlian subsidy and the classification 
of mail matter—be non-concurred in, in 
gross, The committee also recommended 
that the two excepted amendments be non- 
copeurred in, also, but desired that they 
should be voted upon separately. The Bra- 
zilian subsidy amendment was defeated. 
The remainder cf the senate amendments 
were finally non-concurred in and a confer- 
ence ordered. 

George F. Seward was brought before the 
house in custody of the sergeant-at-arms to 
answer for contempt in not producing his 
books at request of investigating committee 





and declining to take the oath as witness, 
In reply to the speaker’s question whether he 
was now ready to produce the books and take 
the oath he refused and presented a state: 
ment of the law in the case, prepared by his 
connsel, based on the principle that accord- 
ing to the constitution he could not be sum- 
moned as a witness against himself. The 
case was referred to the judiciary committee 
and Seward was discharged from custody on 
his own recognizance. 

Adjourned. 

Saturday, March Ist. 

SENATE—Consideration of the sundry 
civil service appropriation bill was resumed. 
After considerable tinkering the bill was 
passed. 

The post route bill was reported and placed 
on the calendar. 

After a short executive session the legis- 
lative executive and judicial appropriation 
bill was taken up. The session was carried 
over to Sunday. 

Hovsr—Friday’s session was continued in 
the forenoon and the following bills were re- 
ported from the committee on public lands 
and passed: The senate bill granting lands 
to Minnesota in lieu of lands heretofore 
granted: extending the time for payment of 
pre-emption on public lands in Minnesota: for 
the protection of settlers on public lands. It 
provides that settlements under the pre- 
emption or homestead laws shall be deemed 
to create a contract between the govern- 
ment and the settlers: establishing a land 
district in the Black Hills: the senate bill 
for the relief of certain settlers on the public 
lands, for the repayment of certain fees and 
commissions on void entries of public lands. 

Saturday’s session was then opened. 

Eden, chairman of the committee on claims 
reported a bill for the payment of certain 
claims reported and allowed by the account- 
ing officers of the treasury. Passed. The 
amendment appropriated $246,800. Senate 
amendments to the deficiency appropriation 
bill were non-concurred in and a committee 
of conference ordered. 

The senate bill passed for furnishing trusses 
to disabled soldiers. 

The sugar bill was taken up and after 
some discussion was withdrawn not to be 
presented again during the present session. 

The senate yellow fever bill was taken up, 
amended, defeated, reconsidered and finally 
laid on the table. 

Mr. Springer of the Seward investigating 
committee presented a resolution for Sew- 
ard’s impeachment but the house refused to 
consider the question. 

The president’s message vetoing the Chi- 
nese immigration bill was read. The ques- 
tion being put, “Shall the bill pass notwith- 
standing the objections of the president?” 
the bill was rejected. : 

After some further business the house 
voted to take a recess till 9.30 a. m. Sunday. 

Sunday, March 2d. 

SENATE—The house bill releasing to the 
state of Michigan the interest of the United 
States in certain lands in that state, was 
passed. 

The river and harbor appropriation bill 
was amended and passed. 

The. motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the pension arrears appropriation bill 
was passed, was agreed to. The amend- 
ment placing the soldiers and sailors of the 
Mexican war on the same footing as those of 
the war of 1812, was reconsidered. 

HovsE—The house met at 9:30 in continu- 
ance of Saturday’s session, and after receiv- 
ing the sundry civil bill from the senate, 
non-concurring in the senate amendments 
and appointing a committee of conference 
consisting of Messrs. Atkins, Hewitt, of New 
aos and Hale, took a further recess until 
10:30. 

At that time Mr. Atkins stated that the 
conference committee on the civil sundry bill 
would probably come to an agreement in the 
course of the day, and upon his motion the 
house took a further recess until 9 p. m. 

On reassembling at 9 p. m. a message was 
received from the senate announcing that 
the conference committee on the postoffice 
appropriation bill had failed to agree, and 
asking for another committee. The mem- 
bers of the fermer committee were reap- 
pointed. 

The conference committee on the army ap- 
propriation bill having failed to agree, a fur- 
ther conference was ordered. 

The conference committee on the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill was reported as hav- 
ing failed to agree on the question of reduc- 
ing the salaries of the senate employes to the 
same point as the house employes of like 
grade. 

Monday, March 3. 

SENATE—The pension arrears bill still un- 
der consideration. The amendment of Mr. 
Shields extending the provisions of the act to 
the surviving soldiers and sailors of the Mex- 
ican war was amended on motion of Mr. 
Hoar so as to exclude Jefferson Davis. On 
this point theae was an exciting debate, 
southern members eulogizing Davis and press- 





ing his claim, Senator Chandler, of Michi- 
gan, responding with a bitter denunciation 
which carried the day. The Shields amend- 
ment was finally rejected and the bill passed. 

Mr. Allison reported that the conference 
committee on the legislative, executive and 
judicialjappropriation bill still failed to agree 
on political questions and a new committee 
consisting of Messrs. Windom, Allison and 
Beck was appointed. 

The post route bill was passed. 

The select committee appointed to investi- 
gate Senator Matthews reported him not 
guilty of connection with the election frauds 
but condemned his attempts to secure an 
office for the witness Anderson. 

On motion of Mr. Gordon the usual eulo- 
gies were pronounced and resolutions passed 
regarding the late Representative Hartridge, 
of the house. 

The senete then adjourned and met again 
at one p. m. 

The Teller election investigation commit- 
tee was authorized to sit during recess. 

A message was received from the house 
announcing non-concurrence in the senate 
amendments to the river and harbor appro- 
priation bill and a conference committee was 
ordered, i 

The house bill for the relief of soldiers and 
sailors becoming blind in service was passed. 

The river and harbor appropriation bill was 
passed. : 

The house bill making an appropriation 
for the payment of claims reported by the 
southern claims commission was passed. 

A recess was taken till 8:30 p. m. 

The conference report on the sundry civil 
bill was agreed to. 

The house bill appropriating $250,000 for 
the education of the blind was passed, 

The appropriation bills on which the con- 
ference committees disagreed were taken 
into consideration. The session lasted all 
night. j 

Hovusk—The first hour was passed in dis- 
posing of some of the business on the speak- 
er’s table. 

The bills in relation to the Northern Paci- 
fic and Kansas Pacific railroads were referred 
to the committee of the whole. 

Bills relating to homestead settlements on 
public lands within railroad limits were 
passed. 

The conference report on the fortification 
bill was agreed to. 

By astrict party vote the report of the 
committee on expenditures in the state de- 
partment for the impeachment of George F. 
Seward was taken up. The majority report 
presented seventeen articles of impeachment 
and concluded with resolutions that Seward 
be immediately impeached. managers ap- 
pointed to maintain impeachment proceed- 
ings in the senate. A minority report was 
submitted in favor of*submitting the whole 
matter to the judiciary committee. Action 
on the matter was delayed and interrupted 
as long as possible by opponents of the im- 
peachment measure. The minority vote was 
finally voted down. When the question was 
taken on the resolution for impeachment the 
republicans refused to vote and there was no 
quorum. 

The conference reports on the sundry 
civil bill and the river and harbor bill were 
agreed to. 

House took a recess, meeting again at 9 p. 
m. for an all night session. 

The senate amendments to the post route 
bill were concurred in. 

The conference report on the deficiency 
bill was agreed to. 

A vonference report on the postoffice appro- 
priation bill was adopted without debate. 

The committee on the army appropriation 
bill was reported unable to agree. 

Tuesday, March 4. 


SENATE—The discussion on the political 
amendments to the legislative, executive and 
judicial appropriation bill was continued. 
The senate voted to sustain its amendments 
and ask another conference. 

Adjourned till ten o’clock. On reassem- 
bling a number of private bills were passed. 
The house bill to prevent the introduction 
of contagious diseases into the United States 
was called up by Harris and passed. 

The closing hours of the session were turb- 
ulent and noisy. The galleries and floor 
were densely crowded and sometimes eight or 
ten members were addressing the chair at 
the same time and it was with difficulty that 
anything could be heard. 

A final adjournment was taken at noon. 

Hovset—The house insisted on its disa- 
greement to the senate amendments to the 
legislative appropriation bill. 

A recess was taken till 9 a. m. 

A large number of members were on their 
feet with bills in their hands demanding to 
be recognized. Objections were made to 
nearly all the bills, among them that pro- 
viding for paying arrears of pensions, and for 
a treaty with Mexico. 

The Seward impeachment was taken up, 
but no quorum was present when a vote was 
taken. Finally, after a stirring discussion, 





the house reconsidered the vote ordering the 


previous question and thus got rid of the 
subject. 

The proceedings in the Blodgett impeach- 
ment case were presented, read and laid on 
the table. 

A measure providing for a commission with 
headquarters at Washington to protect pub- 
lic health and repress epidemic diseases, 
passed. 

The senate amendments to the pension 
bill were concurred in by an overwhelming 
viva voce vote, although a few members 
loudly protested that it was a robbery of the 
people. 

The original bill appropriates $25,000,000 
yor arrears of pensions for the next fiscal 


ar. 
feAfter a farewell address by Speaker Ran- 
dall the house adjourned. 





CAPITAL NOTES. 

The executive has issued a proclamation 
convening the 46th congress in extra session 
on the 18th inst. 

T. P. Dewees, chairman of the national 
committee of the national party has issued 
an address to the people of the United 
States calling for thorough party organiza- 
tion. 

All the annual appropriation bills except 
the legislative, executive and judicial bill and 
the army bill, were signed by the president 
and have become laws, together with the bill 
making the requisite appropriation to pay 
arrears of pensions. 





Foreign News. 


Russian papers which publish reports of 
the plague are suppressed. 

Yellow fever has broken out among the 
shipping at Rio Janeiro. 

Late reports say that Shere Ali, the ameer, 
died on the 21st of February. 

Work has been commenced on the build- 
ings for the international exposition to be 
held at Madrid, Spain, in 1880. 

There is great suffering in southern France 
in consequence of heavy floods. Measures 
are to be taken for public relief. 

The German tariff commissioner recom- 
mends a duty of about five cents per hun- 
dred weight on rye and ten cents on other 
grain. 

Healy & Co., of Preston, England, have 
given notice that they must soon stop their 
six hundred and fifty looms unless trade im- 
proves. 

Considerable opposition is manifested in 
the British parliament to the war against the 
Zulus in south Africa, which is declared by 
some members to be unjust and iniquitous. 

A heavy storm in Italy last week caused 
great destruction of property. A large part 
of Venice was inundated by the sea, and the 
coast from Geneva to Naples was strewn with 
wrecks. 

The mayor of Sheffield states that in one 
district in that town there are 4,000 persons 
destitute and 400 families actually starving. 
The relief fund, except about £800, has been 
expended. 

There is an advance in the French five per 
cent rentes in consequence of the accepted 
report that Leon Say, the minister of finance, 
will declare against the possibility of their 
conversion. 





Industrial Notes. 


A blast furnace and foundry are to be 
built by American capital in Colombia, 
South America. 

The Americrn consul at Amoy believes 
China would be a good market for American 
clocks and watches. 

An English canning concern has contracted 
for the product of eighteen hundred acres of 
corn for the coming season. 

The act to establish the iron and indus- 
trial school of eastern and western Pennsyl- 
vania has passed the senate at Harrisburg. 

Our national imports of British earthen- 
ware and chinaware continue to diminish 
steadily under the influence of the increas- 
ing power of the domestic potteries. The 
domestic trade is remarkably well sustained. 

A prominent mill builder of Providence, R. 
I., is in Augusta, Ga., inspecting the factories 
and water power there. Itis reported that 
he has been sent on a tour of inspection by 
eastern spinners, desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with the advantages offered by the 
south for manufacturing enterprises. 





The Library Magazine for February more 
than fulfils the promise of the first number, 
being somewhat larger and brimful of val- 
uable and interesting matter. It is a happy 
surprise in the way of cheap reading matter 
and deserves success. Sent, postage free, on 
receipt of one dollar, by the American Book 
Exchange, 55 Beekman St., New York. 
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A Model Wife. 


When the pedler rang Mr. Bird’s door bell 
the other day, Mr. Bird himself opened the 
door. Mr. Bird had the baby ypon his arm, 
and there were four other children at his 


heels. 

“Ts the lady of the house in?” asked the 
peddler. 

“Certainly she isn’t,” replied Bird. “She is 
out. She is perennially and eternally out.” 

“Where can I see her?” 

“Why, go down to the woman suffrage 
club room; and if she isn’t there, go to the 
society for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals; and if she isn’t there, visit the hall of 
the association for alleviating the miseries of 
the Senegambians; and if she has finished 
up there, look for her at the church aid soci- 
ety, or at the Ninth ward soup house, or the 
home of the one-legged, or at the refuge for 
infirm dogs, or at the. hospital for the asth- 
matic, or at the St. Polycarp orphan asylum, 
or at some of those places. If you get on 
her track, you’ll see more pauper and strong- 
minded women and underclothing for the 
heatnen than you ever saw in the whole 
conrse af your life.” 

“I wanted to sell her a cold-handled flat- 
iron, just out. Do you think she will buy 
one?” 

“She will if you can prove that the naked 
cannibals in Senegambia are yearning for 
cold-handled flatirons. She would buy dia- 
mond breastpins for those niggers, if they 
wanted them, I believe.” 

“T intended, also, to offer a new kind of 
immovable hair-pin, which—” 

“All right. You just go down to the home 
for the one-legged, and persuade those crip- 
ples to cry for immovable hair pins, and 
she’ll order ’em by the ton.” 

“Has she any children?” 

“Well; I’m the one that appears to have 
‘em; just now, anyhow.” 

“Because I have a gum top for a feeding- 
bottle that is the nicest thing you ever saw.” 

“Now,” said Mr. Bird, “I'll tell you what 
you do. You get those paupers to swear 
they can’t eat the soup they get at the soup 
house with spoons; they must have it from 
bottles with a rubber muzzle, and Mrs. Bird 
will keep you so busy supplying the demand 
that you won’t have a chance to sleep. You 
just try it. Buy up the paupers! Bribe 
em.” 

“How’ll I know her if I see her?” 

“Why she’s a very large woman with a bent 
nose, and she talks all the time. You'll hear 
her talking as soon as you get within a mile 
of her. She'll ask you to subscribe to the 
Senegambian fund and to the athsmatic asy- 
lum, before you can get your breath. Prob- 
ably she’ll read you four or five letters from 
reformed cannibals. But don’t you mind 
‘em. My opinion is she wrote them herself.” 

And with baby singing a vociferous solo, 
andthe other children clinging to his leg, 
Mr. Bird retreated and shut the door. The 
peddler had determined to propose to a girl 
that night. He changed his mind, and re- 
= to remain a_bachelor.— Cincinnati 

imes. 


What the English think of Our State 
Pride. 


A correspondent of the London Jimes has 
been in this country, and touches off our 
state pride in this manner: 

The rivalry which prevails among all the 
states of the American Union is especially 
keen and conspicuous in Minnesota. Each 
state, from rugged Maine to sunny Florida, 
and from imperial New York to golden Cali- 
fornia, considers that no other one rivals or 
excels it. The citizens of each speak as if 
they had been placed by a kind providence 
on the most favored spot of the whole earth, 
and they regard the stranger who doubts 





whether their good fortune be wholly excep- | 


tional as a person who isutterly ignorant and 
inexcusably prejudiced. Indeed, a new 
comer will ingratiate himself the most easily 
with the citizens of a particular state if he 
can look upon all others, for the time being, 
through their spectacles. His wisest course 
will be to copy the example of the French- 
man ridiculed and stigmatized by the late 
Gen, Sir Charles Napier. That renowned 
soldier and eccentric man entertained the 
Conviction that all Frenchmen are hypocrites, 
and he illustrated this harsh and ungenerous 
opinion by saying, “If a Frenchman were to 
80 to hell, he would put on an overcoat, com- 
Dliment the devil on the fineness of the cli- 
mate, and add that, if anything, it was rather 
chilly. ” T once said something to a Pennsyl- 
Yanian, alike laudatory and merited, with re- 
gard to his state. He accepted the compli- 
ment as a matter of course, and replied, 
That’s so; Pennsylvania is best in every- 
thing.” Traveling in Colorado shortly after 
the total eclipse of the sun, I remarked, in 

@ presence of several citizens, it was fortu- 
hate that the weather had been so favorable 
there for the purpose of observation, One of 


XUM 





them told me in reply, “Sir, Colorado can 
— the world in eclipses, as in everything 
else.” 

These instances might be multiplied. They 
all exhibit that pride in one’s state, which is 
as notable a characteristic of a United States 
citizen as pride in his country. When Capt. 
Basil Hall traveled in North America he - bit- 
terly complained of the pertinacity with 
which everyone demanded his opinion about 


.it, and of the extreme annoyance which was 


manifested if the reply was not unreserv- 
edly complimentary. Itis far less common 
now than in bygone days for a stranger to be 
questioned concerning his views of the re- 
public as a whole, and to be expected to 
draw a flattering comparison between it and 
what the ignorant call the effete monarchies 
of Europe. It is far more probable that he 
will be asked by the citizens of one state 
what he thinks of another, and then, unless 
he display a little of that French politeness 
which Sir Charles Napier detested, he will 
give as much offense as Capt. Basil Hall gave 
when he denied that the United States was 
the only land worth living in. 





A prize has been offered by the American 
Bee Keepers Association for a method of 
converting honey into a crystalline sugar. 


Valuable Milling Property For Sale 


We offer for sale the steam merchant flour- 
ing mill located at Peterson, Fillmore county, 
Minn., one of the finest wheat growing coun- 
ties in the state. The mill is situated on the 
Southern Minnesota railroad, with side track 
to the door of the mill, thus giving the best 
of facilities for grinding wheat in transit. 
This road is being rapidly extended westward 
into the best wheat growing section in the 
northwest, so that the facilities for obtaining 
choice milling wheat are growing better each 
year. This mill was built in 1876; is 40x60 
feet; three and one-half stories high above 
the basement. Contains eight run of buhrs, 
with all the modern machinery; brick boiler 
and engine rooms, practically fire-proef, ad- 
joining the mill 30x40 feet; two boilers and 
22x26 inch cut-off engine built by us. The 
mill has a capacity of 160 barrels per day, 
and has a well established trade, the flour 
commanding the highest price in the market. 

This property will be sold cheap as we have 
no use for it. For further particulars inquire 
of FILER, STOWELL & Co. 

Cream City Iron Works 


feb14-w4t Milwaukee, Wis. 


A BARGAIN. 


We have for sale a first class steam mill; 
stone building, 35 by 50 feet; 4 run 4 feet 
buhrs; 3 sets Porcelain Rolls; 2 sets chilled 
iron rolls; 5 purifiers; 8 reels; and a full and 
complete outfit of the latest improved ma- 
chinery. A No. 1 facilities for receiving wheat 
and shipping flour. Mill running steadily on 
merchant work. Fuel very cheap. Best of 
reasons given forselling. Address for further 
particulars, 

OSTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


On account of ill health of the senior part- 
ner, we offer for sale the Clearwater Mills, 
containing four run of four feet stones and 
all the late improved machinery necessary to 
make a first class mill. All required infor- 
mation can be had by writing to the firm, 


DAVIS & BEAL, St. Cloud, Minn, 
may3ittf 

















FOR SALE, 


One of Fargusson’s No. 2 Hawk Eye 
Double Zig Zag Separators and Oat Extract- 
ors. It has been used about one and one-half 
years and will be sold cheap. Address, 

OsTRANDER, HopPin & DEAN, 
11.29wtf Minneapolis, Minn. 


SELF RAISING FLOUR! 


I will send enough of my chemicals to 
make ten pounds of self raising flour to any 
one who will send me his address with two 
three cent stamps, and will sell receipt with 
full instructions for $5. This will give any 
one a chance to try before buying. Addrets 

WILMER KIPE, 
1703 Willington st., Philadelphia. 


NOTICE. 


The RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS of 
Richmond, Ind., has no connection whatever 
with any other mill furnishing house in the 
United States. Its offices, shops, patterns, 
tools, and machinery are located at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Its mechanical departments are 
under the direct management of experts of 
life-long experience, and all work is fully 
guaranteed. Address all communications, 
plainly, to the 

RicHMoND City MILL Works, 
Richmond, Jnd, 











WE WANT TO SELL 


000 PURIFIERS! 


To be Paid For When the 


COCHRANE SUIT 


IS DECIDED 


IN FAVOR OF THE MILLERS. 


Collins & Gathmann, 


Manufacturers of the Garden City Purifier, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SUuATER’sS 


Improved Bolting Reel 


Warranted the best in use, and the 
only Reel that will Dust Middlings thor- 
oughly. Works upon strictly scientific 
and mechanical principles. 

Makes clearer flour and cleaner offal. 
Has more capacity; saves room, power 
and expense of cloths. 

Hundreds of them have been sold 
upon their merits, and cases can be cited 
where the use of this reel has saved over 


One Thousand Dollars a Year 
in a three-run mill. 

The improvement is in the construc- 
tion of the ribs, and can be applied to 
any reel in use at a mere nominal cost. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Address, C, B. SLATER & CO., 
12-13e0w tf Blanchester, Ohio. 


ADVICE TO MILLERS 


Millers who intend using Hunter’s New 
System for Rebolting Flour, ought to buy 
none but the best article of Bolting 
Cloth manufactured. Ihave been using 
the genuine Du Four which has always 
proved satisfactory. There are many 
spurious brands of cloth sold, whose 
claim for superiority is cheapness, but 
often they prove the dearest brands 
that could be purchased. By the use 
of first class cloth you can depend on 
flour dressed free of specks, but by using 
poor cloth you will find the meshes un- 
even and fuzzy. There are several 
new brands of cloth which I would not 
recommend. One of them is the 
Excelsior which I consider far inferior 
to the Du Four Bolting Cloth. 

ANDREW HUNTER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 











TO CUSTOM MILLERS—READY 
RECKONING CARDS. 


Every Miller should have half a dozen. By 
the table printed thereon the amount of flour, 
middlings and bran from any quantity of 
wheat can be determined in a few seconds, 
taking one-eighth toll and making ample de- 
duction for cleaning etc. etc. Highest Rec- 
ommendations. Millers save time, never 
make a mistake, and will always have them. 
Price 2 for 50 cents; 5 for $1.00. 

‘ Address LORD BROS. 
Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Office of E. P. Atuis & Co., 





MACHINISTS AND FOUNDRYMEN, 
MILWAUKEE, Feb. 26, 1879. 
To the Editors: 

We are in receipt of various letters 
frum millers inquiring as to the rights of 
R. L. Downton, under patent No. 162,- 
157, tothe use of rollers in manufac- 
turing middlings flour, and in response 
thereto we beg to say: 

The claims and assertions of Mr. 
Downton are without the slightest color 
or foundation. He is imposing on the 
trade and ourselves. The manufacture 
and sale of rolls for general purposes of 
flouring are not a proper subject of 
patent. Rolls for that purpose have 
been in use for a number of years, both 
in this country and in Europe; and 
whateyer rights Mr. Downton ever had 
to the use of rollers for the particular 
purposes specified in patent No. 162,- 
157,—viz: the flattening and removal of 
germ matter—have been sold by him to 
the undersigned by assignment, dated 
January 3d, 1876, of which we append 
a copy: 

[cory. ] 
ASSIGNMENT OF PATENT. 

For and in consideration of the sum of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars to me in 
hand paid by Edward P. Allis & Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, I hereby sell, assign and 
set over to said Allis & Co., their successors 
and assigns, the exclusive right to manufac- 
ture and sell rolls for crushing grain or mid- 
dlings, or other substances, which right or 
process is secured to me under United States 
patent No. 162,157, dated April 20th, 1875, 
for the fuil life of such patent, and any re- 
issues, extensions or improvements thereon, 
except that a shopright to mannfacture and 
sell the same in the state of Minnesota, but 
not elsewhere, is granted to O. A. Pray, of 
Minneapolis, said Allis & Co. having an 
equal .right to sell in said state of Minne- 
sota. 

Dated at Milwaukee, Wis., this 3d day of 
January, A. D., 1876. 

Signed: ROBERT L. DownTON. 


Received for record January 27th, 1876, 
and recorded in Liber D20 page 140, of trans- 
fers of patents. 

In testimony whereof.I have caused the seal 
of the patent office to be hereunto affixed. 
[SEAL. ] Signed: ELLIs SPEAR, 

Acting Commissioner. 


Outside the state of Minnesota, where 
Mr. O. A. Pray holds a shopright, no one 
is authorized under said patent to grant 
license but ourselves. 

Please bring these facts through the 
columns of your paper to the attention 
of the milling trade, so that every one 
may conduct himself accordingly. We 
have already taken steps to guard 
against a continuance of Mr. Downton’s 
asserticns, and instructed our attorney 
to commence suit in that behalf. 

Yours truly, 
E. P. Avis & Co. 





The second volume of the “Acme” edition of 
Chamber’s Cyclopedia of English Literature 
now out in no way lessens the good impres- 
sion made by the first. Taking up the period 
of Elizabeth and James where it is left by 
the first volume, it continues the history of 
English literature to the time of James IL., 
in the latter part of the seventeenth centary. 
This edition is already very popular and is 
having an extensive sale. Price for the 
eight volumes, in paper, $2.50; in cloth, 
$3.50; in morocco $5.00, payable in advance. 
After March i5th the price will be raised ten 
cents per copy. Sold only by the publish- 





ers, American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman 
St., New York, 
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R. C. SHULER, | 


Millwright, Builder and Draughtsman ! 


MILL FURNISHER. 


Office No. 223 Washington Ave. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





M. BERNATZ. R. W. M’CoNNELL. 


M’CONNELL & BERNATZ, 


Flour, Grain and Feed 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 280 Thiberky Giaenes os coe ee Aso csjnne sosisic be acd eee PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(Will remove on or before Ayril 1st to 317 Liberty Street.) 


. ! ‘ ’ ‘ ' 
Liberal Advances Made on Consignments, Bakers’ Strong Minnesota Flour a Specialty, 
REFERENCES: 
First Nationai Bank, Decorah, Iowa. A. Berna‘z & Bro., Millers, Ft. Atkinson, Iowa. 
Winnesheik Co. Bank, Decorah, Iowa. R. Patrick & Co., Bankers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2.21w4 And Flour Dealers of Pittsburgh Generally. 





J. R. Cross. W. F. Gunn. 


Gunn, Cross & Co., 


Practical Millwrights and Mill Builders. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Flour Mill Machinery; Homberger Bros. Supe- 
rior Bolting Cloth; and Importers of 


FRENCH VIOLET STOCK MILL STONES. 


Agents for Porcelain and Chilled Iron Rollers. New Process Mills a Specialty. 
217 Washington Avenue, South, 
MINNEAPOLIS. = = = 


oct.4 w8mo MININ. 





Munson ’s 
WHEAT FLOURING AND CORN GRINDING 


PORTABLE MILLS, 


CENTENNIAL AWARDS. 
International Exhibition, - - Philadelphia, 1876. 


In‘ernational Exhibition, - Santiago, Chili, 1875. 


Best in the World: 


Every Mill Warranted, Every Mill fully 
Inspected, and Every Mill placed on 
its Merits. 


In grindlng Wheat, Corn, regrinding Middlings, 


and in Buckwheat Flouring 


WE CHALLENCE COMPETITION 


MUNSON BROS., 
Utica, New York 





Iw-m 





A. L. Miter. Chas. Evans Holt. 
MILL FURNISHING AND IRON WORKS. 


O. A. PRAY Z COQ., 


Cor. Ist St. and 5th Ave. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We deal in, furnish and manufacture everything required in a Mill, and always strive to keep o1 hand the 
best of its kind in every department. 


MILL FURNISHING 


And Millwright Work a Specialty. 


Contracts made for the whole or any part of a mill. 


Otis A. Pray. 


Crusher Rolis, Wheat Heaters, Du Four’s Bolting Cioth, Belting, Etc. 
Castings of all Kinds. General Machinery of all Kinds. 


American Turin Water Wheel 
BEST WATER WHEEL WORLD. 
0. A. PRAY & CO., 


Send for Circular and particulars to 
Cor, Ist St, and 5th Ave, South, Minneapolis, Minn, 


IN THE 





‘The Best and the Cheapest. 


THE CELEBRATED GRAIK 








Perspective View of Wheel. 


Turbine Water Wheel. 


The Only Water Wheel in the World that 


gives as high a Percentage on Partial as-on Full 


Gate. 
We 


our wheel. 


Is Guaranteed to Cive Entire Satisfaction. 


It excels all others in the follow- 





invite the attention of Millers and others using water power to 


It is the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and 


or it may be returned at our expense. 
ing points: 

1. Both buckets and chutes are made of wrought iron, giving great 
strength to the wheel and perfect smoothness to the bucket, avoiding both 
breakage and loss of power from undue friction of the water in passing through 
the wheel. 

2. From the peculiar construction and shape of the buckets, the water 
is concentrated on the wheel at its highest possible velocity at either full or part 
gate, thus giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be 
obtained by any other wheel. 

3. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no possibility 
of their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the movable gates are 
so constructed thrt the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes 
against the buckets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is run- 
ning at part gate, thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel 
is running at full gate. 

As we wish the superiority of these wheels to be fully demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every purchaser, we offer to ship them to any part of this or any 
foreign country, to any responsible party, at our own expense, and allow a suffi- 
cient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non-satisfaction will 
bear the expense of re-shipment. 

For Circulars and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF'G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated Craik Driver for Mill Stones, 


The only Perfect Frictionless, Self-adjusting Driver in the World. 


When Used, in Connection with 
CRAIE’S PATENT BATIL, 
WE GUARANTEE a BETTER GRADE and GREATER YIELD of FLOUR 


with this device than with any other in the market. The change can easily 
be made on any kind of spindle without altering its present form, and competent 
men will be sent to any part of the union to make the change, sufficient time 
being allowed to test its merits before paying for it. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 





CRAIK TURBINE MANF’G 00., La Orosse, Wis, 
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RUOUNTER’s 


PROCLAMATION! 


Why is Milling not more profitable? 
Because at least twenty per cent of all 
the capital employed in buying wheat is 
used without producing any profit, on 
account of making so much low grade 
flour. Can fifty per cent of all the flour 
made in the United States be raised from 
25 to 50 cents per barrel? I assert 
positively that it can by adopting my 
system of bolting and purifying. Mill- 
ing can never be made profitable until 
all the low grades and first flour are 
raised in value by purification. Flour 
now selling for $3 per barrel can be 
raised to $5. ‘There is not one mill in a 
hundred but is deficient in purifying ca- 
pacity. Millers sending their address 
will be supplied with Hunter’s latest illus- 
trated circular, describing his process of 
purifying and rebolting, free of cost. 

CautTion—In buying purifiers, beware 
of disintegrating machines that whip and 
beat the middlings, converting them into 





a low grade flour. 
ANDREW - HUNTER, 


1.17wtf Rochester, N. Y. 





Sergeant’s Self Adjusting 
MILL BUHR DRIVER 





Onur driver has been thoroughly tested and is now used 
in nearly every leading mill in Minnesota and in many 
mills in other states where they are being fast introduced. 
Wherever used they have never failed to give unquali- 
fied satisfaction, 


We Cuarantee: 

1st. That our driver gives the most sensitive and per- 
fect drive and back lash of any driver in the world. 

2d. That it allows the miller to obtain a perfect run- 
ning balance at all times even though the spindle be out 
of tram. 

3d. That it gives and maintains a perfect uniformity 
of runner to bed stone thereby making a stronger and 
better colored flour and saving from two to four pounds 
of wheat per barrel of flour. 

4th. That the ease of the Driver and running balance 
is so complete, that it will, with the same power, grind 
from one to two bushels more per hour. 

5th. That both the driving sides and back lash sides 
have a perfect bearing on the bail and never necessitate 
any fitting of irons. 

6th. That it will stop the wheat wash and help per- 
fect the faces of both runner and bed stone. 

Tth. That in starting, running or stopping or in any 
change of motion of the water wheel or engine, there is 
never any thumping of the runner on the bed stone. 

8th. That with our Driver all the buhrs in any mill 
can be balanced on one spindle and when so balanced 
any runner will run on any one of the spindles. 

9th. That the oa is durable and will give Per- 
fect Satisfac ; 

Reliable Agen . Wanted. Any information concern- 
ing yer -_ river cheerfully given. Send for circulars. 


” Sergeant’ Mill Buhr Driver Company, 


Box 383, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


E. H. GRATIOT’S 


Improved 


WHEAT HEATER. 


This is the only Heat - 





per, tested at 175 pounds 
\pressure ; and that heats 
‘each and every grain of 
‘wheat evenly, drawing 
ithe moisture in the berry 
ito the outside or bran, 


ithereby thoroughly 
‘toughening the . bran 
‘on the hardest and 
-dryest spring or winter 
‘wheat, 

Send for circular to 


GRATIOT BROS., Platteville, Wis. 











The Victor Heater, 


Invented, by, 


PETER PROVOST, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Patented May 21, 1878, 





The Best Machine 1m tne market. Ithas now been in 
operation for over eight months, and has been thoroughly 
tested in every particular, and gives Perfect Satisfac- 
tion. Every Machine Warranted. If not satisfactory 
after 30 days trial it may be returned to me at my ex- 
pense. It makes whiter flour, cleaner bran, and saves 
from ten to fifteen per cent of power. 

Boilers and fixtures furnished for Water Mills at 
reasonable figures. 


J. W. BIRDWELL, Gen’! Ag’t, 


vug2 wtf. Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE 


CHICACO, 


Milwaukee & St.Paul 


RAIILWAW 


IS THE VERY BEST LINE TO 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Wisconsin, 
Northern Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, 
Manitoba, and the 
Black Hills, 
NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, 


WASHINCTON, 
New England, the Canadas, and all 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINTS. 


ROoOvOTrE Ss 


—aND— 


DAILY TRAINS 


—BETWEEN— 


Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 








The Chicago Milw.iukee and St. Paul Railway is the 
only Northwestern line connecting in same Depot in 
Chicago with any “f the Great Eastern and Southern 
Railways, and is the most conveniently located with ref- 
erence to reaching any Depot, Hotel or place of business 
in that City. 

Through Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all 
Principal Cities, 

Steel Rail Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from dust. 
Westinghouse Improved Automatic Air Brake, Miller’s 
Safety Platform and Couplings on all Passenger Cars. 

The Finest Day Coaches and Palace Sleeping Cars. 

This road connects more Business Centers, Health and 
Pleasure Resorts, and parses through a finer country, 
with grander scenery, than any other Northwestern line. 

A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. 

JOHN C. GAULT, 

Ass’t Gen’l Manager, 


$. 8. | 
General Manager. 








fF. THO ORNEL Y, 


Draughtsman and Mechanical Engineer, 


Plans and Estimates for Bridges, Mills, Factories, and All Kinds of Machinery 


furnished. 


Drawings and Specifications Neatly Executed. 


Drawings and Applications for Patents and Trade 


Marks a 


Office ir mac Mons Anderson’s Block, 


Specialty. 


La Crosse, Wis. 





JAMES CRAIE, 


Practical Millwright, 


Makes a Specialty of the Designing and Building of small Custom and Mer- 


chant Mills. 


CRAIK’S 


Particular attention paid to Improving Small Water Powers so as 
to make them available for milling purposes. 
tions furnished, and Surveys made upon application. 
TURBINE WATER WHEEL, 


Plans, Estimates and Specifica- 
Dealer in 


CRAIK’S FRICTIONLESS BAIL AND DRIVER, 
AND ALL KINDS OF MILL MACHINERY. 


e4 wtf Address: 


JAMES CRAIE, La Crosse, Wis. 





NIAGARA BRAN 


THE 


AND THE | 


SEND FOR 





Niagara Bran Duster. 


Richmond Smut Machines 


EMPIRE CONICAL. BRAN DUSTER 


RICHMOND 
GRAIN SEPARATORS 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


Wm. RICHMOND, Lockport, New York. 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 


DUSTER | 





Adjustable Brush Smut Machine. 











IMPORTANT To ) MILLERS! 


BENTON’S PATENT 


[Jiamona Min Bunr [Jresser 


Adapted to fine, or coarse, light or heavy face, crack- | 
ing, fleecing off smoothly, or furrowing level and true to 
any angle. It works perfectly, and is adjustable to all 
kinds of stone dressing required by millers. Jt saves 
time and money, improves the quality and quantity of 
the flour and makes a light offal. 

The cost of mill picks, with the rubbing, grinding, | 
tempering and express charges all saved by using this 
machine. 


For particulars apply to 


Benton Diamond Buhr Dresser os 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





THE CELEBRATED -_—si| 


EUREKA COIL SPRING 


Bor Will ae YD 





The only Spring ever awarded Centennial and Gold 
Medals. Thisis the Spring of which D. R. Sparks, 
President Illinois Millers’ Association, says: “We are 
only sorry thet we did not get them at first.” Does not 
cure but prevents backlash. Address 


JOHN A. HAFNER, 39 Water St., 
URI Gdn dacecyscnas.cascpetgs -+--Pennsylvania. 





John James & 7 


~\ Successors to 


THORNELY & JAMES, 


Machinists and 
Mill Furnishers. 


‘Belting, Bolting Cloth, and General 
Mill Supplies. 





Manufacturers of 
Craik’s Turbine Water Wheel, 
Craik’s Pat. Bail, Driver & Balances 
Dane’s Improved Bail & Driver, 
Benton’s Diamond Buhr Dresser. 


Plans and Specifications furnished on ap- 
| plication. 


Office and Works cor. Front & King Sts., 


| 11.22 LA CROSSE, WIS. tt 





THE THOMPSON 


Turin Water Wheel 


The most scientific ap- 
plication of the water 
ever made, 

This Wheel Has No Su- 
perior in the World. 





. AWARDED 

Bronze Medal and Diploma 
, CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. Address: 


THOMPSON IRON WORKS, 
“ Union City, Pa. 





1.10w52& 
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NOTICE TO MINNESOTA MILLERS. 


Minnesota Millers are hereby notified that no person but our company has 





any right to sell Rolls for crushing middlings and tailings for the removal of the 
germ and other impurities (no matter of what material the Rolls may be made). 
Mr. O. A. Pray, of Minneapolis, had the right from our Mr. Downton to 
sell Rolls to be used in the state of Minnesota; but that right has been pur- 
chased back. One of our agents, Mr. Milliken, is now stopping at the Nicollet 
House, Minneapolis, who will call on any Millers that wish him to do so, and 
and take their orders and giye them full particulars if they drop him a line, giving 
their address. 
We make the best Rolls in the world and guarantee them to. be so. For 
particulars address, 


“‘Downton” Middlings Purifier Mf’g Co., 


No. 114 SOUTH MAIN STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


RUSSELL & WILLFORD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE, 


— Double Blast Middlings Purifier 





Mill Curbs, Reel Heads, and 
Conveyor Flights. 





Contractors for the Erection of 


FrtOU RR 
GRIST MILLS! 


Specifications, Estimates, and Plans fur- 
nished if desired, Agents for the Sale of 


> Bubr Will Stones, Portable Mills, Flour 
F Packers, Smut Machines, 


Separators, Wheat Cleaning Machines: 
The Most Improved Water Wheels® 
A full Class of Furnishings for Steam or 
Water Power Mills, 
Also keep on hand a full stock of 
DuFour & Co’s Bolting Cloths. 
Office and Shop, 212 First Ave. South, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 








_RAILROAD TIME TABLES. 
Chiegt and Northwestern Saatvend, 
Arrival and Departure of Trains at La Crosse. 
LEAVE, 

For Madison ‘and Chicago......---+-+---.++--- 5:46 pm 
For Winona and the Ncerth...........83 zan&ieCpm 
RIVE 

Riscsun ee 9:14 ae Ue 
ypin 









From Chicago and the Es 
From Winona and the Norti 
Morning tiain from Winona and the north pas: 
PMN 6c oicn sw ons Jon eube bens +0 ss susnes cones 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul B’y 


LEAVE LA CROSSE 
Milwaukee and 







15am 








For Chicago, 







ey eae ore Blam & 6:56pm 
Portage Accommodation.......... 6:45 a m 
Winona, Minneapolisand St Paul | 
338 am &1041 pm} 
> ARRIVE AT LA CROSSE 
pesermgay ond Pulleys, Hangers, Coup From Chicago and Milwaukee. . am & 10:25pm | gj 
lings, Elevator and Mill Machinery, | Portage Accomodation...........- 6p m | 
| Minneapolis and St. Paul Exwress3:V3am & 6:25pm 
MIL 7. FURNI Ss H E RS | All trains daily except Sunday. 
S. S. MERRILL. FRED RING, Jr. 
a AND | General Manager. Agent. 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen'‘l Pase, d gt. 


MILL BUILDERS. 


Pulleys from 3 to 100 inches in Diameter. 


| Chicago, ¢ Clinton, Dubuque & Mim. RB. R. 


GOING NORTH. 


Pulleys made in Halves. Leave Chicago...........--++ .--10:30 am 115 p m 
Fea eee, phe | GREE .ccccccccccccccecse 12 Arf 
Transmission of Power by Wire ropes, etc. Arrive at Dubuque ian 3:17 ma 
WILLIAMS & ORTON MF’G CO., Fyonesom ase 
. Arrive at ; 12:45 
STERLING, ILL. Leave er 12 2 ” 





Send for Catalogue and Redueed Price List. 





12.6mtf | GOING SOUTH. 
Leave La Crosse. .........-2---- 12:48 pm 
zs | Arrive at Dubuque........ .... * hs od pm 
John OC, ExXiggins [O° ae a ae - 6:15am :45 pm 
; = . Arrive at Clinton........... we PAam 12:24am 
Manufacturer and Dresser of ie 3:40pm 00am 


MIiIL&F. Picks 


167 West Kinzie Street, 
CHICACO. 










McFEELY’S IMPROVED 
DIAMOND MACHINE! 


i The only complete cracking, facing and furrowing 
f Ail! - en Mog fleet wee | machine made, Cver 900 in use in the United States. 
ing, and if not superior to any work produced in this | Thirty two machines sold at Minneapolis within the last 
country, there will be no charge for the same. Astronger | year. Machines sent out on thirty days trial, For price 
warranty is unnecessary for any purpose. Orders by peed list and machine, address 


or express promptly attended to, Send for circular an 
reduced price list. When shipping, always see that mo THOMAS McFEELY 
Unton City, Indiana, 





proper address iseither » the box orinside, feb23wtf 8. 80eow 26 











THE CREEN MOUNTAIN 
Turbine Water Wheel 


is the best in the world for 
low falls and back water. 
Its great durability, quick 
motion, and great power 
make it the giant wheel 
of the age. 








THE 


SUNLIGHT 


MILL DRESS 


The finest drees in use, and will 
make the whitest and most 
flour and broadesc bran of any 
dress known, and require less 
power. 

Will guarantee to keep the face and furrows free from 
glaze for three cents per day, and clean a pasted mill in 
15; minutes for three cents cost, with my discovery. Mill 
in motion, no wet stones, and a benefit to the product. 


J. W. TRUAX, Essex Junction, Vermont. 





THE 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY 
I8 THE 
OLDEST, BEST CONSTRUCTED, MOST PROGRESSIVE, BEST EQUIPPED 


THE MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 


Of the Great West. 
It is to-day, and will long remain the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest. 


It embraces under one Management 


2.1858 Miles of Road 


And torms the following Trunk Lines: 


“CHICAGO, COUNCIL BLUFFS & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
“CuicaGo, S1oux Ciry & YANKTON LINE,” 
“CHIcaGO, CLINTON, DuBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, FREEPORT & DUBUQUE LINE,” 
“CuicaGo, La CROSSE, WINONA & MINNESOTA LINE,” 
“CuicaGo, St. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE” 
“CuiIcaGo, GREEN Bay & MARQUETTE LINE. 


” 





The advantages of these lines are 


1. If the passenger is going to or from any points in 
the entire West and Northwest, he can buy his tickets 
via some of this Company’s lines and be sure of reaching 
his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part ¢ f its lines are laid with Steel 
Rails: its road bed is ect. 

3. It is the sh ort line between all i 








important points, 











ie Westinghouse Air 
rs, and the latest im- 
d convenience. 
running the cele- 
n Chicago and Coun- 
6. Itis the only read running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Curs either wey between 
’ eo ee eee ss 
Chicago and St. Peu!, Green Bay, Freeport, 
La Grosse, Winona, Dubuque, Mee 
ore t P me 
.S ° s Witiveé 2: 
%. No road ¢ ) number of through 
trains. eq I an | ce § eeping Cars. 
8. It ns with ines crossing at inter- 


mgdiate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing and 
passengers should consult their interest by purchasing 
tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago, 
& Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 

For information. Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainable at 
Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Company or 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’l Manager, Chicago. Gen’! Pass, Ag’t, Chicago, 


Little Giant,” 
| FEEDER, SCOURER, 
AND SEPARATOR 


Takes the least power, 
costs less money, and does 
a better work than any other 

Mill Supplies, Belting and Elevator Buckets. 









made. 
Send for circular to 
D, 1, BRAUCHER, Lincola, Ill, 
R1dw4 








VALUABLE BOOKS 


Millers 2 2 Millwrights 


Craik—The Practical American Millwright and a. 
Illustrated. 
Fairbairn—Principles of mechanism and sans 
of Transmission: Comprising Mechanism, Wheelz, Pyjj. 
eys, Strength and Proportions of Shafts, Couplings of 
Shafts, and Engaging and Disengaging Gear. 1 
Illustrations. 12mo $2.50 
Hughes—American Miller and Millwright’s Assistant, 
IMustrated. 12M0.....cccccessecoeeeececceeece $1.50 
Leffel—The Construction of Mill Dams. Compri 
The Building of Race and Reservoir Embankmeny 
and Head Gates, Management of Steam, Gauging of 
Water Supply etc. 58 illustrations. 8vo........ 2.50 
Molesworth—Pocket Book of Useful Formule ang 
Memoranda for Civil and Mechanical er 
Pocket book form, full bound 
Neville—Hydraulic Tables, Coefficients, and ema 
for finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, 
Notches, Weirs, Pipes and Rive’ 00 
Pallet—The Miller's, Millwright’s and Engineers 
Gas, Peesireted. IMG... . 22 .cccccccccees 00 
aaa Practical Machinist. 130 Illustrations, 


BREs vi 6. Ge ddone cehabeceserovrersanoeuasen’ 50 
Templeton—Practical Examinator on Steam and the 
. 2» SSeS. See eye $1.25 
Vogdeg—Architect’s and Builder’s Pocket Companion 
and Price Book. Pocket book form, full bound.$2.@ 
Watson—Modern Practice of American Machinist, 
Illustrated. 92.50 
Wilson—tTreatise on Steam Boilers: Their Strength, 
Construction and Economical Working. 12mo. .$3,(i 


The above or any. of our oo sent by mail, free of 
tage, at the publication 
Our new and enlarged oven of Practical and Sei. 
entific books—96 pages. Svo.—sent free to any one who 
will furnish his address. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
3.cwtt 810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 








POOLES HUNT, BaLriNione 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


WATER W 





aRY 
MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL. CEARINC, 
SHATTING, PULLEYS AND. HANGERS, 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


EXOT EL! 


The Nicollet House, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Having purchased this day the furniture and all inter. 
ests of the late firm of McKibben & Vosburgh in the 
Nicollet House, we respectfully announce to the traveling 
public that we shall endeavor to restore and materially 
enhance the reputation which the house had under ou 
former management, with the assurance that at the Nicd- 
let will be found every requisite and comfort of a first clas 
h-tel. Prices graded from $2 to $3 per day. 
F. 8. GILSON & Co., Owners and proprieters, 
Minneapolis, Aug 12, 1877. sepittf 


SAMUEL CAREY, 











7 Broadway NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER 


—OF—— 


Burr Stones 


—AND— 


Bolting Cloths! 


Large Stock Always on Hand! 
jan 79wly 


— 





There was considerable excitement in Cr 
lumbus, Ohio, last Saturday night over it 
cendiary fires, Several such fires were dit 
covered and the fear was so great of ano 
ganized plan to destroy the city that tht 
militia were ordered to be in readiness fo 
service and many — kept guard ové 
their property all night 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 





THE LATEST IMPROVED 








a A q | i 


Machine on .Bed Stone. 





Emer) Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. 


= 
a 


i 





Machine on Runner. 


ls the Most Complete and Greatest Labor Saving Device for Dessing Mill Stones 


oa « —- 


EXver Invented! 








Read the following Letters from some of our Customers: 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 


The Emery Wheel Dresser is destined to become one of the most popular 
inventions belonging to the milling business. We are making the best grade of 
flour that is made anywhere in these three counties—Keokuk, Washington and 


Jefferson. Yours truly, 
SMITH, STICKLEY & SMITH. 
Keota, Iowa, February 25, 1878. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 


GENTLEMEN: I like the machine very much, and think it is a great im- 
provement over the one I have been using. I do not see how anyone can object 
‘to it now, for it seems to me that all possible objections have been removed by 


the recent improvements. I could not run the mill without it. 
Your Friend, 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 12, 1877. 


JAMES JONES. 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 


GENTLEMEN: Please send us by express a furrowing wheel for our machine 
—send C. O. D. or we will send postoffice order for bill. We have furrowed out 
five run of four and one-half feet buhrs with the wheel that came with the ma- 
chine, and are satisfied it has done more than its share of work. We are better 
pleased with your machine every day. MARSHALL, KeNnNEDYsS & Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8, 1878. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 

The Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser which has been 
in use for the last ten months in our-mill has given entire satisfaction. It gives a 
perfect surface and is one of the best labor saving machines that ever came to our 


notice. Hopart, SHULER & Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 
GENTLEMEN: We have had your Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill 


Stone Dresser in use for four months and are much pleased with it. We can 
say that it saves labor and does better work than can be done with the pick. 
Yours truly, P. A. & §. SMALL. 
York, Pa., July 31, 1878. 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 
Everything goes lovely with me. I shall have to attribute a great share of 


my success to you, for if it had not been for your Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
Dresser, I am afraid I should have come out at the small end of the horn. The 
owners of this mill would never have agreed to spend so much time on the stones 
to fit them as they have to be to do good work. There is no use talking, your 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser is ¢he thing to get a stone in shape with. It 
takes much less time and money than to do the work by hand, and the work is 
way ahead of hand work when it is done. J. S. OBorn. 
Decorah, Iowa, March 3, 1878. 





CAUTION ==<Ali Mill Owners are hereby cautioned against buying any Mill Stone Dressing ‘Machines on which either Emery Wheels 
or Corundum Wheels, are used, except such machines as are made by us and known as the Improwecd lua Crosse Fimery 


Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. 
which our machines are licensed. 
them ample facilities for a thorough Investigation. 


secured to us by Letters Patent of the United States, and ask that they respect those rights so as to save themseives trouble. 


All other machines using Emery or Corundum wheels are direct infringements of the patents under 
We would respectfully ask all Mill Owners to carefully look into our rights in this matter, and will afford 
We do not wish to make Millers or Mill Owners any trouble, but we shail protect our rights 


We are manufac- 


turing and have our machines constantly on hand for sale, so that parties can have no reason for buying infringing machines. 


OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 





Send for our New Illustrative and Descriptive Circular, Prices, etc, 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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THE CARDEN CITY 


MIDDLINCS PURIFIER. 


NEARLY 2,000 IN USE. 
“G33LNVYVNO NOILOVASILVS 








IN SIMPLICITY UNRIVALLED; 
IN RESULTS ATTAINED UNEQUALLED; 
IN QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP UNEXCELLED. 


Highest Award at Centennial Exhibition, 


And in Fact 


WHEREVER SHOWN! 


Descriptive Circulars in English or German Mailed Free upon Application. 


COLLINS & GATHMANN, 


Ss. W. Cor. Washington and Clinton Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ATLAS-CORLISS en 


} 
: 





Ordinary Engine, Guaran- 


teeing to Save One-Third Fuel. 


Replace 





Will 


ATLAS ENCINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


Builders of All Classes of 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


ici We build Zhe Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Elevators. 
aecow lyr 





HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


the Victor Brush Scourer? 


Made by the 


= +7 VA. y 
if 













Bamard & Leas Manufacturing Company, Moline, Illinois, 


etc., as it isthe Latest and Best Brush Scourer out. 
will say so yourselves, 


tors, and the unrivalled Eureka Flour Packers. 























time for Trial. optl tes 


Sectional View a Victor Brush Scourer, 


"“LSTHdWVd SNIONS 4Od JFLIEM.23 


If not, send for Illustrated Circular, giving full description, price, size, 
Try it and you 
They are also the sole manufacturers of the Victor 
Smutter, Barnard’s Dustiess Wheat Separators, and Oat and Weed Extrac, 


We guarantee all these Machines and give 


Established in (856. 


CaN CT 


t 
| 


we 
re 


ee | 
THR THEE 
‘e | ; 








THE “EUREKA” THE “EUREK 4” THE “EUREKA” 
Smut and Separating Machine. Brush Finishing Machine. SEPARATOR. 


We continue, as heretofore, to manufacture in the best possible manner the 
Wheat Cleaning Machinery here illustrated. On and after January 1, 1879, we 
will discount from our former prices of all our wheat cleaning machinery, I5 per 
cent, with an additional cash discount of 10 per cent if cash is paid in 30 days 

| from date of shipment. 


WE ALSO KEEP FULL STOCKS OF 


‘Genuine Dufour & Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 


HOWES, BABCOCK & CO., 
Silver Creek, Chautauqua Oo., N. Y. 


RELIAN CH WORKS 








EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Propr’s, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


MILL BUILDERS ? FURNISHERS. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


The Improved Corliss Engine, 


——_AND——_ 


WEGMANN’S PATENT PORCELAIN ROLLER MILLS, 


For particulars and prices, address, 


| | EDW. P. ALLIS & CO.. 


MILWAUKEF, WIS. 











The Best File and Permanent Binding made for 
Newspapers, Music. Periodicals, etc., etc. Any Size 
or Style made to order. Address 

John R. Barret & Co., 
Book binders and Sole Proprietors, 
150 State St., Chicago. 





Dickinson’s Pioneer Mill Stone. 
Dressing Machines; simple, effective | 
and durable. Also Black Diamonds, or Carbonates— | 
shaped or crude—furnished, set or sharpened, suitable | 


june28wtf 





for all kinds of Mill Stone Dressers or other mechanical | | 
purposes, by 
1 31wi3 64 Nassau St., New York. 


After four years of use, Lye & ashes 
Anti-Incrustation Compound is conceded to be 
The Best Boiler Compound in America. 
It will positively prevent new scale from 
forming, and will gradually bring out the old. 
It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure 
the iron; put it toany test desirable. It will 
stop foaming almost instantly, and will hold 
the water quiet. 


We Can Furnish References in Almost Every State 
in the Union. It isa liquid, and put up in barrels— 
14 bbls. and 44 bbls. In ordering, give size of Boilers, 
well er rain water, and kind of mineral, Correspon- 
dence solicited. 


LYE & ZIMERLE, Manf'rs: 
Delphos, Qhio, 





STILWELUL’S PATENT 


Lime EXTRACTING 


Heater 
& Filter. 


seems” rd — in use 


Prices soa re 
STILWELL & Brerce M’FaC oO. 
Dayton, O, 
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